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PREFACE 


the Senate of the Patna Univeraity, 
of which I had the honour to be a tnemberi 
passed the introduction ol music m the Univei- 
flity, one of the subjects prescribed was the theory 
of Indian music It was then that I thought of 
writing a book on the subject, although I could 
not make a beginning until long after my retire¬ 
ment five years ago I did not realise at the 
time that it was such a difficult task, there being 
hardly any Indian book ayailable that dealt with 
the subject scientifically, not that the broad 
prmcipleB of Indian mnaio are not known to the 
present day music experts, or not found in any 
of the books, but how these principles came into 
existence, or why it is necessary to follow them 
18 not to be found anywhere Shrutis and Gramas, 
for instance, are common terms m Indian music, 
but I have not seen a single book e;xplaintng 



n 


clearly and correctly what is meant by those 
terms. An endeavour has been made lu these 
pages to got at how the several principles govern¬ 
ing Indian music came to bo established and it 
is a matter of gratification to find tlmt all of 
them have scientific bases 

The chief function of music, the oxpie^^sion of 
sentiments, as also the psychological interpretn- 
tion of tunes, is altogether absent from the books 
on Indian music. Sharngdeva in his Sangtfa 
Batnakara no doubt mentions tiro sentiments 
expressed by the tunes of ins time, bin tlmt can¬ 
not be of any use to us, as the tunes, being soin»' 
700 years old, are all obsolete, and the method of 
interpretation has not been explained. 

The art of harmon 3 ^, whicli it is umvoisally 
and perhaps rightly said does not exist in Indian 
music, but which was practised in old tunes as 
has been shown m this book, does not find even 
a mention in any of the books available. 

All this required original investigation, and a 
treatment of the subject altogetlier di£fei*eut fiom 
that found m the existing treatises. An attempt 
has, however, been made bo explain the subjects 
dealt with as lucidly and clearly as possible, 
giving illustrations where necessary. 
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I fully realise the imperfeotness of the produc 
tion, partly due to the subject being altogether 
new, but mostly to my own shortcomings All 
that 15 hoped is that it will create a deserved res 
peot for the principles laid down by the ancient 
wnters, give a start to their scientific apphca 
tion and provide material for further investiga¬ 
tion 
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THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 

Music a Fine Art Comparison with other Pine 
Arts Music in India separated from Poetry 
Subjects included in Music 

^HE Indnu word for music is Sanglti, which 
me'ins a chorus or a song sung by many \ oices, 
and also applies to singing accompanied by play 
ing of instruments ind dancing In its vtst 
compass, thereEoie Indian music includes music 
in all its forms, vocal, instrumental, choral, 
together with the allied arts of dancing and 
gesticulating As in all other advanced oonntries 
BO in India, munc is considered to be a fine art 
As such it may be dedned as an art which 
'employs sounds (not necessarily words), combined 
80 as to be agreeable to the ear, as a medium of 
expressing one’s emotions and perceptions, and 
of creating in the hearers the emotions and 
perceptions desired by the artist It is the finest 



amoDg the fine arts. A music artist has a more 
difficult task to perform than the other artists, 
sculptors, painters, poets and arclutects, because, 
i^hile the latter pi esent tlieir work to the 
audience in a tangible shape with feelings express¬ 
ed, the musician has to stimulate the imagina¬ 
tion of his audience and tlieieby engender in 
them those feelings to make himself understood. 
The scene of a lady wailing over the long absence 
of her lover, for instance, when presented by a 
sculptor, or a painter, or a poet, can easily produce 
the desired effect, but it is not. so easy to do so 
by means ot mere tunes. Tins is owing to 
sculpture and painting being perceived through 
the eye, unlike music, which is perceived through 
the ear 

Perceptions, we know, are transformed into 
emotions through ideas, based on previous ex¬ 
perience, which require words to form them, and 
words have a much closer psychological connec¬ 
tion with ob]ects perceived by the eye than with 
those perceived by the ear A figure or a picture 
of the lady, or the meie words “lady wailing 
over the long absence of her lover will create 
the desired emotions in the audience much sooner 
than the tune Bhdpdli, the appropriate tune to 



express and dreate those emotions, as it has first 
to excite the imagination of the andience to 
perceive the wailing of the Hdy, before any 
id^as can be formed and tiie desired emotion 
produced The name of the tune, vrz , BhupdU”, 
will not create any impression even in the 
audience who know the tune, but if \ description 
of the tune is given, it will have some effect as 
It brings /the scene before the mental vision 
The Udgmf (tune; BhupdU is described as a lady 
separated from her lover, wearing a yellow s^rl 
(cloth) all her body turned pale due to the fire 
of separation 

Mu®ic, being perceptible tliiougU the ear, 
thus tdkes time to have its effect on emotions, 
and it must be admitted that the emotions 
created are not very definite The help of words 
in the"^ form of songs or poetry is therefore 
sought and acting is resorted to for bettor effect 
The whole histoi 7 of European music is a history 
of composition of appropriate songs for different 
occdsiono, rather than he evolution of tunes 
The tunes were kept subordm Ued to the latter 
The tunes by themselves do not, and it was never 
perhaps meant that they should, pioduce partxc 
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ular'emotions, and as such lose tbe character 
of a fine art. 

In India the case has been different Here 
music was treated quite independently of poetry 
or songs. At tbe start when, for instance, the 
hymns of Sdmaveda were sung over three 
thousand years ago, the tunes must have been 
composed to correspond with the sub]ect-niatter 
of tbe songs, and, songs composed to 

describe what the tunes expressed Later, 
however, music was considered as a subject 
distinct from poetry. 

This gave both an advantage and a disadvan¬ 
tage to the Indian music. The advantage was 
that it enabled the various notes to be clearly 
distinguished from one another; tlieir relations 
to each other found out, their effect, severally, as 
well as in combination, on the human mind 
determined, m short, it enabled details being 
worked out on a scientific basis All this, and 
perhaps more, is to be found now m tbe 
European music also, but the credit of the 
scientific analysis must be given to the ancients, 
and India can easily claim to be the foremost 
among them 



This scientific treatment of music, as* a 
subject distinct from poetry, enabled the Indians 
to compose, by suitable combinations, a variety 
of tuue*i, ^ome to express partiouUi feelings and 
BtimuUte particular emotions, some for devotional 
purposes, some sootbmg to the br iin and pleasing 
to the ear and so on, suitable foi different hours 
of the da^ oi diffeient seasons of the j ear Bach 
01 these tunes excepting perhaps some recent 
coinbinitions has been allotted \ name, and can 
be diotmguished by ti iinea eirs fioin others A 
good Indian miisici in can sing any song in any 
of the time^, ind so can select his tune for his 
sou^s to suit the pirticnlir occasion or the time 
of the d\\ t'his is ^ great advantage, calculated 
to make mu lo effective 

The disadvantage alienating music from 
poetry ha^ been thit tunes not having been fixed 
for the particalai pieces of poetry or songs, the 
latter ire not infrequently sung m tunes quite 
inappropriate to their subjects One bometimes 
hears soiig'^ with subjects like complaints against 

the frolicsome behaviour of Krishna made by tlm 
Gopikds of Gokul to his mother, sung in highly 
plaintive tunes like Sohml Many good musicians 
not of course artists, are found offenders la 



this respect; nor are the Hindustani theatres 
altogether free from this defect Sometimes it 
is very jarring on the ear tv hen a song is 
unsuited to tlie subject. To enjoy music, tliere- 
fore, it IS best, m such cases not to try to 
understand the subject of the song 

The Indian poetry abounds in songs on ail 
subjeotSj and also there are hundrodb of tunes ^'O 
that any feeling can be adequately expressed, 
but lb IS a matter of regiet that the proper 
application i.s wanting In tact, leaving out 
the effort made of a revival m recent years, the 
use of music as a fine art seems to have been lost. 

Reverting to the comparison between music 
and other fine arts, we have seen that, in the 
matter of expression, music has to exert itself 
much more foi being effective than the other fine 
arts Music has, besides, other disadvantages 
While the other fine arts have prototypes in 
nature bo copy, music has practically none readil3»- 
available For a sculpture or a painting every 
phase of emotions can be found in every¬ 
day life. Poetry has words by which to express 
itself Bub in the case of music, it means 
evolving of principles by carefully considering 
fche effect of each note and combination of notes. 



Mnny ot the human emotions are, no doubt, 
expressible by vanations in tone of the voice, 
but those are difficalt to catch and, until very 
recently, they could not be definitely recorded 
The subject was, notwithstanding the difficulty, 
thoroughly gone into, lud as has been said above, 
Indian music posoetsses tunes representing almost 
every phase of human emotions As a matter of 
fact, this subject formed one of the seven parts 
of the books on Sangita The seven parts, called 
‘‘Adhydyas’* ire ( 1 ) Surdihydya, dealing with 
diBerent notes, ( 2 ) lldgddhydya^ dealing with 
tunes, ( 3 ) Tdladhyd} i dealing with rhythm and 
timing, ( 4 ) Habfcadhyay i dealing with the playing 
on instruments, ( 5 ) Nrityalhyaya on dancing, ( 6 ) 
Bhavadhydya on gesticulating and acting and ( 7 ) 
Arbhddhydyi on the meaning, sense and IsigniBoa 
tion of the tunes Phe last part dealt with the 
subject 

Leaving aside the question of expression 
and producing emotions, lE we consider oaly the 
quality oE exciting pleasure, or cheering one up 
when one feels miserable, music surpasses all 
other fine arts The latter do not even come near 
muBjc in this respect The finest sculpture or 
painting would be passed scantily noticed, except 



by persons specially interested m those arts. On 
the contrary^ any piece of music, vocal or instru¬ 
mental, draws some sort of audience, the number 
and the nature of the hearers depending on the 
quality of the music. Us attractiveness may 
bo seen from the fact that almost evei'y entertain¬ 
ment has music of some soit on its piogiamme. 

Music, it has been observed, bas its effect also 
upon lover animals. In India, the charming of 
snakes by playing on flutes (known as Bin) is a 
frequent experience. It is also said antelopes 
used to be caught by charming thorn with music. 
D’Israeli, m his ‘‘Cariosities of Liter abui e 
has given seveial anecdotes describing the effect 
of music on animals, vbich show how horses, dog:?,, 
hinds, mice, some of the birds, lizards, and e^en 
spiders, come out of their way to hear music. 

The result of a musical experiment made in 
the London Zoo, described by the Director of the 
Zoo Society^s Aquarium, may be interesting. 
He says [pide the * Daily Telegraph ’’ copied in 
the ‘‘Englishman’^ of 25th Apiil, 1927) “ The 
rhinoceros was found to have no ear for music, 
and attempted to charge the orchestra, no matter 
what tune was played 
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The aea hons on the other hand, Tvere de¬ 
lighted with everything put before them with 
the exception of No matter how busy* 

playing in their pond, they paused, and rose 
to the earfice as soon as the ovohe tra struck up 
Most of the melodies that had exasperated the 
rhino delighted them, and they remained stand 
ing waist'high out of the witer until the last 
stnins had died away 

Thunder storms 'ind war time gunfire have no 
eifect upon the sea lions, so that mere noise 
cannot offer an explanation foi enthusiasm The 
Zoo’s wolves and jackals lesponded all too readily 
to the music offered A tune set in a minor key 
at once caused them to point then noses to 
the sky and give voice in so vociferous a manner 
as to drown completely the orchestra The 
minor key, depressing at all times, had a likn 
effect upon most of the animals The cheetih 
thoroughly enjoyed ‘ I want to be happy,” butreg 
istered discontent md even alarm when favoured 
with Gounod s “ Funer d March ” The or 
chestra when playing in the reptile house never 
failed to bring the crocodile to the surface In 
fact every pond was emptied the beasts olustermg* 
on the banks and, with heads upraised, evanc- 
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ing the keenest interest in the performance. 
In the insect house, the like effect was obtained 
with the Bcoipious and cei tarn spiders All birds, 
strange to say, were in no uay attracted. Some 
were obviously annoyed. 

Music IS also said to posses-^ niedicinal proper¬ 
ties. It is particularly elTc^ctivr m «^oothing the 
brain and manv a disease of tlie brain has been 
cured by appropriate rmwic It is also said to 
cure some nervous and otlnu’ di-JMse-, but it is 
doubtful if music can claim as much 
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Chapter II 

SOUND 

5ound->vibration5 Musical sound , Pitch 
Concordant sounds Octave Saptaka Sthana 

^J^USIO has been defined as an art of combm 
iQg Bounds in such a way as to be agreeable 
to the ear Sound is generated by tlie vibratory' 
motion of the particles of a body caused by its 
getting into a state of tremor due to any shook 
or otherwise It is conveyed to the ear through 
m elastic medium such as air or water If a 
bell IS rung inside a jar from which air has been 
eSi-tracted by means of an air pump, the sound 
of the bell cannot be beard, so a medium is 
necessary for heaiing a sound The vibrations 
miy be generated in the medium itself, as in the 
case of a flute In all cases, the vibrations are 
transmitted to the air (or other media) causing 
undulations, known as accoustic waves, which in 
turn cause v/brations in the membranes of the 
ear These stimulate the anditory nerves, which 
conduct the sound impulses to the brain, and 
make the sound beard 
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When a sei'ies of vibrations enters the car at> 
equal intervals of time, rapidly foliovang each 
other, so that no mtei mission is petceived, the 
result is a musical sound. If the intervals are so 
long th it the perception of a vibiatioti is lost 
before the successive one is perceived, or if tliey 
are so short that the vibrations cannot be dis¬ 
tinctly perceived, the sound ceases to have a. 
musical character In the one case it will hardly 
be audible, in the other it will founa noi^'O TIm^ 
minimum and maximum nuinlior of ^ihiatuiis 
for the sounds which c.ui be call'*d musical .ire 
16 and 8192 per second respoctnely Mn^^cJ 
sounds, so far as their effect on the eai is con¬ 
cerned, are oi-btiuirnisiied fioin each other bv 
what aie called then pitch, loudness and timbre 
Pitch IS what makes the souiuk known as 
acute, shrilly high, sharp, giave, deep, low, flat, 
etc It depends on tiie rapidity of vihiations of 
the particles of the an m contact with the car 
A low number of vibrations in a given time (ssv 
a second) gives grave or low tones, a high num¬ 
ber giving acute or shrill tones; and the higher 
the number of vibrations, the bhnllei the tone 
Pitch IS thus directly proportional to the nnmbei" 
of vibrations. 
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Loudness depends on tbo violenco 'With whioli 
the membranes of the ear are excited, and there* 
fore on the extent or amplitude of the vibra 
tiODS of the bodj emitting the sound 

Timbre is the p ouliarity of impression pro 
duced on the ear by tho tone or sound of the 
instrument or voice which distinguishes it from 
n like tone or sound of another instrument or 
voice It depends on tho harmonics co existing 
with the fundamental tone and tlioir relative 
intensities Tho terms, harmonics and fundn 
mental, will bo defined further on 

Of the tlireo features of sound, pitch is by 
far tho most important ‘'everal instruments 
have been designed to measure tho pitch or tl o 
nuTuher of \ibrations producing a sound Tho 
most simple and convenient comparative measure 
’Of the pitch I'j a string stretched over two sup 
ports, ns in a Sitdr or Vlntl On being struck, 
the string vibt^ates and produces sound, the 
number of vibrations depending on tho density 
nnd thickness of the string tho tension with 
which it IS stretched, end the dtstanas between 
the two supports The lighter the material is, 
the more tensely at is stretched, and tho smaller 
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the distance between the supports, the greater 
will be the number of vibrations in a given time 
and nice versa Supposing that the material of 
the string and the tension m it are uniform, and 
that the distance between tbe supports can be 
altered at willj the number of vibrations pro¬ 
duced by striking the string will be inversely 
proportional to tbe length; half the length would 
give double the number oE vibrations, one-bbird 
tbe length three times the number of vibrations, 
and so on 

The notes of different pitch following each 
other or sounding together are more or less pleas* 
mg to the ear according to the frequency of coinci¬ 
dences of their vibrations m a given time. Sup¬ 
posing, for instance^ four notes, P, Q, R, and S, have 
400, 500, 600, and 800, vibrations per second res¬ 
pectively, Then in each second, the vibrations 
of P and Q coincide iOO times, of Q and R also 100 
times, those of P and R coincide 200 tunes, and of 
P and S 4C0 timest The combination of P and ti 
will be more pleasing than that of P and Q The 
relation of P and S is, except for the difference 
of pitch, the same as would have been with P and 
another note having 400 vibrations per second. 
Hence it is said that a note havmir double the 
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number of vibrations in another note is the saitio- 
as the latter, bein" only double m pitch It is 
called Dmgiina (double), Dun or Pip of the lower 
note in Indian inuMC ^od octave m European 
music 

Ihe word octave also denotes the whole range 
of notes from a particular note to its octavo In 
Indian music this is called a Saptaki [from 
the seven inteivah between the mam notes 
to be mentioned lower down] Er'im the mini 
mum and maximum number of vibrations in 
musical sounds tu IG and 8192 it will be seen 
that the whole range of musical sounds is 9 oc 
taves, t?tc 16 vibrations to 32, 82 to 64, 61? to 128, 
128 to 256, 256 to 512 512 to 1024, 1024 to 
2048, 2048 to 40^6 and 4096 to 8192 The human 
voice extends only to a little over three octaves, 
from somewhere in the fourth of the above 
octaves to the seventh So the Indian Music, 
which was meant specially to deal with sing 
mg,—playing on insti aments being only a 
subordinate adjunct,—usually recognis^^s only 
three octaves or biptakas These are known 
as Mandra Sbhdna jMadhya Sfch4na, and Tdra 
Sthdna corresponding to the terms Bass 
Middle, and Treble m European music, although 
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mot having exactly the same relative value as 
'regards pitch. The notes m the Madhya (mean¬ 
ing middle) Sthina are in the easy natural voice 
emanating from the throat; the Mandra (lovj^ tone) 
Sthdna notes require a little exertion of the chest 
*or bosom, and the Tdra (high or shrill) notes 
cause some exertion to the head or brain Hence 
Sbdrngdeva in his book Sangita Hafnlzlca?a says. 
^‘'In practice of these three, Manclri is expressed 
in the chesr, Madhya in the throat, and Tdra 
in the head, and they are sacces-ively double 
of the previorus one ’’ 

The fact that the octave or double of a 
note IS similar to the note itself made the task of 
fixing other notes relative to a fixed note some- 
■what easier, foi when once the necessary or 
possible notes required for music were fixed for 
one of the Saptakas, say Madhvasthd.na, the notes 
in the preceding or following Saptakas were to be 
their halves or doubles lespectivelj. 
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Chapter III 

MUSICAL NOTES 

Musical Notes In Harmonic Series , Old Names of 
the Notes , Vibrations, Interval, Shrutls 

a string or wire stretchod over two sup 
ports 18 struck, it emits a certain sound At 
the same time, the vibratiou waves striking the 
two supports and reflecting from them form nodes, 
dividing the string into numerous sections emit 
ting different sounds, all concordant with the orig 
inal sound of tho whole string These subsidiary 
sounds are called harmonics (the original note 
being known as the fundamental) because the 
nodes divide the string in the harmonic senes of 
it Tj 0 r 10 ®to 

Whether the nodes thus generated m strings 
were observed by the ancients or not is not 
known So far is however certain, that the 
/ancient Indians knew that the most concordant 
notes were produced by the divisions of the string 
in the above harmonic senes So the Dauda 
( ) of their Vind was divided by frets in 
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divisiODB of -J, (latterly ^ by some ) 

and ^ from tlie upper support, giving the 
sounding length of the wire between the frets 
and the lower support, as ^ and 

f, or reversing the order to get the lengths 
for a rising series of notes as 1 , ^5 it 
I*, The interval between 3 - and i being rather 
big, two notes having the lengths of 5 
f respectively, and 1^5 were intro» 

duced, making the set of notes in an octave 
Qq 1 8 ^ ^ XS^ ^ X The Tplfitive 

9f 5 j 45 *J? iJ7> l5| i nt. itiauivc 

Vibrations of these notes, which are inversely 
proportional to the length are—^taking the original 
note as having 480 vibrations—4S0, 540, 600, 
640, 720, 810, 900, 960 Ihe last note being 
double of the first one forms the first note of 
the next higher Saptaka 

The names given to the above notes in the old 
days, when chanting of Rdmavoda Riks was per¬ 
haps the only singing, w^ere as follows:—The 
original note was known as Krishta (meaning 
pulled or dragged) perhaps because other notes 
were derived from it. The next four, which were 
the harmonics, were known as Prathama (first)^ 
Dwitfya (second), Tritiya (third), and Ghaturtha 
(fourth), respectively. The two newly-introduced 
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notes were called Alandra (lo\7 tone) and 
Atiswarja (having a sharp tone) respectivelj, 
the one being lower than the other It appears 
the name Mandra, being a misnomer as compared 
with the preceding notes, was later changed to 
Panchama (fifth) 

The relation of a note to another is expressed 
by the ratio of their vibrations This ratio la 
technically called the “interval'' between the two 
notes Thus the intervals between the eight 
notes (including the octave), in the ascending 
order, are o40/480, 600/540, 640/600, 720/640, 
810/720, 900/310, and 960/900, or 9/8, 10/9, 
16/15, 9/8, 9/6, 10/9, and 16/16 

The relative number of vibrations in tlio 
sixth note is taken in European music to be 800 
instead of 810, so the fifth and sixth intervale 
are 10/9 and 9/8, respectively, instead of 9/8 and 
10/9 in the Indian music 

In European music the ratio 9/8 is called 
a major tone, 10/9 a minor tone, and 16/15 a 
major semitone Other ratios are known aa 
major or minor seconds, thirds, fourths, etc, 
and are defined by combinations of these tones or 
semitones 
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In tlie language of Indian Music tbcso ratio 
fractions are expressible by the number of Shrutis 
lietween the two notes, thus avoiding the cum¬ 
brous calculations. Shiutis (fiom Sanskrit ^ 
«hru, to hear) are fixed notes with the 6m<il!esb 
possible intervals compatible with each of them 
being heard as distinct fiom its adjacent notes. 
Besides expressing the intcivals between the 
mam notes of the octave, foi v/hich they were 
•specially designed, they also help m finding 
out positions of concoidant intci mediate notes^ as 
being at certain fixed intervals, they are them¬ 
selves lu consonance with the mam notes. 

The fraction 9/8 being approximately equal 
to (16/15)" and 10/9 equal to (16/15)'o these in¬ 
terval fractions ai e approximately in the propor¬ 
tion of 4, 3, and 2, Hence the interval ratio 9/8 
is represented by 4 shrutis, the latio 10/9 by 3 
shrutis, and 16/15 by 2 shrutis. Therefore the 
xvhole interval between the first note Krishta 
•and its octave is 4+3 + 2 + 4+ 45 + 3 + 2 
or 22 shrutis. Let \is see if by mafchemati* 
oal calculation the numbers of shrutis as taken 
and making up the total 22, correspond with 
the intervals. 
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Lebtbs notes Krisbta eto be denoted by K, I, 
11, III, IV, V, A, and K* "We know that if fcbe 
interval between two notes bo divided into a 
certain number of parts, the number of parts 
between the first note and any intermediate note 
vanes ns the logaritliin of the interval, so that if 
n be the number of parts nnd i the intorvol, n 
vanes as log t or n=ac log t (c being a constant) 

Taking the case K and K* — fj=a22, i=>2 
CS3 ii/log i=22/log 2=22/10103 a 73 i 8 

For K and I, «=c log i=7S03 log 540/18O=» 
3 74. oay 4 

For K and II 0=73 08 log 600/480=7 f8, say 
7 

For K and Iff, na73 08 log 640/480=9 13, say 
9 

For K and IV,n=73 08log 720/430=12 87, say 
13 

For K and V, n=73 08 log 810/430=16 61, 
say 17 

For K and A, r=73 08 log 900/480=19 95, 

s^jy 20 

Tor K and n=22 as taken 



, So the number of shrutis, for the internals 
between the notes, works out to 4, 3, 2, -i, 4, 3, 2, 
as taken by the Indian musicians. This explains 
why the number of shrutis was taken as 22, and 
«hows that lb was based on scientific principles. 
Any other number than 22 could, no doubt, have 
been taken, but then the convenient number like 
4 , 3, 2, could not have been obtained for the 
intervals, unless the number was a multiple of 22. 
As a mattei of fact, some musicians of old took 
66 EbrutiS 4 Kohala writes, 

i. 5., some experts in the knowledge of shrutis 
take 22 shrutis, others take 6vo, and some expound 
that they can be innumerable. 

The import of the shrutis and their utility 
have, it seems, long been forgotten, as the writ¬ 
ings of many of the present-day authors of works 
on mnsic show an ignorance of the subject* 
Chatura Pandita, the author ot the Sanskrita woi k 
Laksha Sangibam, sees id fit to question, the 
use of Shrutis and asks for the rules about them 
Some authors make the number 22 as corres¬ 
ponding to the 22 Nddis in the body. Others try 
to show that there could be more than 23 shrUtis 
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or distiuofc audible souuds m an octavo Sh^rng- 
^eva, the author o£ Rafcndkaro,” has been held 
in ndicale for making a Vind with 22 strings oor 
responding to the sounds o£ the 22 slirutis There 
seems to be no justidcation for all this 

Sangita Darpana gives the following oharao 
teristics of shrutis 

I e j they are fixed (in relation to each 
other), useful for the purposes of singing, disting- 
Tiishable (from the adjacent ones)t and m good 
concordant relations with other notes They 
were allotted beautiful names, which, as given in 
Nirada’s Saugfta Makaranda, were as follows 
Prasund ( uqjTt ), Siddhd ( flrsCT), Prabhdvatf 
Kdutd (^m) Suprabhd (gTOl), 
Shikhd (Rrcrr), Diptimati ), TJgrd 

HUdi(§T^), Nirviri Dird (%t), Sar 

paaahd. Kshdnti ), Vibhdti 

<f^f^ ), Mdlm£ ( ), Ohapald Bdld 

( pm ), barvaratnd ( ), bfadiitd ( vjjm ), 

Vikal nf Hridayoumahni ( ), 

and Visanm () The note Krisht-i was 
on Prasttad 

These names were later on replaced and the 
following substituted for which are also given 
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tho number o£ vibrations, on tbe name datum as 
taken above for the mam notes. 


0 . 

Eshobhinf 

4SO vibrations. 

1 . 

Tivrd ( ) 

486 

7} 

2 , 

Kumudvati ( j 

•506 

.512 

M 

3. 

Mand^ () 

533 

7J 

4. 

Chhandovati () 

540 

5f 

5. 

Daydvati ( ) | 

’ 562 
L569 

J5 

6 . 

Banjanf ( ) 

576 

If 

7. 

Eaktiki ( ) 

600 

If 

8. 

Raudif ( ) *1 

'607 

1612 

fJ 


Krodhi ( ) 

640 

n 

10 . 

Vajrlk^^ ( ^(li5T) 

648 

If 

11 . 

Prasannl ( ) -j 

•675 

L683 

ff 

12 . 

Pn'tf ( sft{%: ) 

7ll 

•f 

ik 

Mdriani ( ) 

720 

>> 

14. 

Eshiti ( ) 

729 

}> 

15. 

Rakta ( ^ ) | 

759 

.767 


16. 

Sandlpini ( ) 

800 

7) 
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17 

AHpiDi (wrarfeft) 

SIO 

Vibrations 

18 

Mad anti ( ) 

S44 

i> 

19 

Rohmi ( ) 

864 

II 

20 

RamyA ( ) 

900 


21 

Ugrd () 

f 911 
1918 

ji 

22 

Kshobhini in octave 



() 

960 


It Will be seen that the 

□umber 

of vibrations 


of Kshobhini la the same as that of the starhocr 
note Kriobta, of Chhandovatf the same as that of 
Prathama RaLtikd has the same as Dvitfya, 
Krodhf the s ime ns Tritfya, Marjani the same is 
Chatnrtha Aldpml the Same as Fanchaxnat and 
Ramyd the same as Atisvarya The intermediate 
ones have been calculated by the ratios represent 
mg 4, 3, or 2, shrutis from one or other of the 
main notes In some cases, tvro values have thus 
come in 

Prom the number of vibrations for the mam 
notes and the shrntis,it will be noticed th it a full 
Saptaka (of eight notes) could be divided mto tw'o 
equal parts each with four notes, (e g Knshta to 
Tritfya and Ohaturtha to higher Knshta , or 
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Prathama to Ohaburtha and Paacliama to higher 
Prabhama) the nucnber of vibrabiona in the second 
set being respectively one and a half times those 
in the first set. The first set is called Piirvanga 
(first part) and the second set is called Uttar^aga 
(latter part) of the Sapbaka The octave of the 
European music does nob divide itself exactly in 
"this way 



Chapter IV 

MUSICAL NOTES— 

New names how^fixed, Standardising of Notes, 
Qrama Changes effected, Present day 

Alain Notes 

JN the previous ch'ipter wo have Been how the 
seven main notes and their intermodiato notes 
known as Shrutis were fijced They served nil 
right so far as the singing of songs or poetry wns 
^concerned But scientific treatment of the 
subject necessitated that music should bo 
separated from poetry, which in turn required 
that it should Lave its own language This 
meant that each note should bo oxpressiblo 
by a Biugle letter or syllable so that when 
oombiued togethei to form a tune they might 
be quickly and easily pronounced The selection 
f6ll on the letters h ^ , ’I, ^^ and 
of the alph'ibet, to be u^ed in the monosyllabic 
forms of H (sa) ft (vi\ Jl (ma) q (pa), ftr (ni) W 
{dha) and n (ga) i'he selection was perhaps 
the best that could be made for easy and quick 
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pronunciation, the gutturals (excepting ^ ), tho 
palatals and linguals, as also hard letters 
(except and aspirates (except ^^r), having bei n 
avoided. 

It was next necessary to find words, beginn¬ 
ing with these letters for the names of the notes^ 
Krishta from which the notes started was given 
the name Nishdda (meaning ’ seated ’) ; Prathama 
was named Swara (the note), because it was the- 
first or the chief note Panchama retained its 
name. Chaturtha was called Madhyama (middle)^ 
as being the midway note between the chief note 
Prathama and its octave. To accommodate the 
rest of the letters (n, and ), Dwitlya, Tritfya^ 
and A^tiswarya, were named Rishabha, Gindhd.ra, 
and Dhaivata respectively, owing, it appears, to^ 
their position on the Shrutis named Ugrdi, Nirviri, 
and Haridayonmalinf (older names). The word 
® Ugra ’ meaning ‘ powerful ’ and ‘ formidable ’ and 
also being an epithet of God Shiva, suggested 
* Rishabha ' meaning ‘ a bull/ Nirvira, meaning a 
woman whose husband and children are dead- 
suggested Gdndhd.ra, G^ndhd^ri being the mother 
of the hundred Kauravaa killed in the great 
war of Mahdbhdrata. The word Dhaivata seems 
to have bBeji derived somehow from Dhava (^)^ 
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meaning a rogue or a cheat, Hndayonmalma 
(blackhearted) meaning the same The chief 
note swara was also named Shadja meaning 
born of six), the derivation of which has 
not been satisfactorily established One 
of the explanations defines Shadja as that 
which 19 produced by the application together of 
the nose, throat, bosom, palate, tongue, and teeth 
These parts of the body are not exclusively 
used in sounding the Shadja note, so the explana 
tion IB hjrdly satisfactory The beautiful names 
of the notes coined over 2000 years ago are still 
zn use 
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To reoapihulate, the notes of the Indian 
musio with then’ relative number of vibrations 
and intervals are noted below:— 


Old names. 

Later names 

O 

c2 

— CO 

a 

zr p 

1 ^ M 
! w 

1 ^ ^ 

o 

; 

\ 

O 

Cf? 

c 

Cr W 

's-9 

5 > 

1 

Intervals 

Krishta 

Kisbnda 


480 

) 9 





> - or 4 sbrutis. 

Pratharaa 

Swara or 


540 

) 8 


Sbadja 



*) 10 





j'-g- or 3 sbrutis. 

Dwitiya 

Risliobha 

ft 

GOO 

1 16 





fTF or 2 sbrutis, 

} 15 

Tritiya 

Gandbara 

?T 

640 

1 9 





r -g“ or I sbrutis. 

Ghatnitba 

' Madbyana 

3T ' 

720 

1 ^ 

1 

f 



v-g- or 4 sbrutis. 

Pancbama 

Pancbama 


SIO 

1 ^0 





V or 3 sbrutis* 

Atiswarya 

Dbaivata 


900 

✓ 

16 





> or 2 sbrutis. 

Knsbta 

Ni‘?bdda 


960 

1 9 





> or 4 sbrutis. 

Pratbama 

Swara 


1080 
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The number of vibrations representing tho 
pitch of the notes are, as explained so far, 
relative to each other, bearing the ratios known 
as the intervals But, with the improvement 
of science in the present day, instruments have 
been devised which can with great accuracy 
measure the number of vibrations in any note 
or sound, so that particular notes can be stand 
ardizod This has been done, and the treble c 
in the Tarasth^na) is taken to be the note 
having 640 vibrations, the number vanes slightly 
in difPerent countries The other notes have 

to this according^ to their 
intervals The old Indian music makers also, 
it appears, thought of standardizing the mam 
notes, but it was not possible at the time They 
fixed up animals, generally screaming in the 
same pitch, whose voices in their opnion corre 
sponded with the notes in pitch, not necessarily 
in the same octave They say 

^ 

|q^ ^ 

I € , the peacock cries Shadja, the cow lows m 
Rishabha, the goats bleat in Gandhara, the heron 


vibrations relatively 
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sounds Madbyama. ^ In spring^feimo, the In lian 
♦cuckoo cries out Panohama, the horse neighs in 
Dhaivata, and the elephant screams m Nishdda. 
Sanglta Ratndkara gives the bird Ghdtakd as 
uttering Rishabha, and a frog Dhaivata, instead of 
a cow and horse respectively This is at best a very 
crude method of fixing the sounds of the notes 
Nobody has ever tried to see whether the voices of 
these animals have the same number of vibrations 
as the notes they represent have- The voices 
themselves do nob continue m the same pitch. 

The above table has been continued up to the 
higher Shadja (^), as ^ being the chief note the 
octave is generally taken from to The 
octave may be taken from any note to its double- 
In Egyptian music, the octave was perhaps takeu 
from to ; in Grecian music (Dorian) from ft to 
ft, In order however that the notes be concordant^ 
it was considered necessary that the series of the 
intervals as noted, vie., 4,3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 shrutis 
of the Indian music, or 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4, 2 shrutis 
of the European music, or similar scales should 
be kept up The senes of notes with these 
intervals was known as the Diatonic scale in the 
European music and Grama ( ) m the Indian 
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The term Grrdma is now' less understood even 
than the shrutis There are verj few persons who 
know what 13 meant by Gtdma and this must be 
the case, because, when the real importance of the 
shrutis 18 forgotten, a Grdma which is a particular 
arrangement of the shrutis cannot surely be 
understood The old Indian music before tho 
time of Bharata (author of Natya Shastra^ Circa, 
4th Contury AD) recognised three Grdfnas, Shad 
ja grdma Madhyama grama, and Gdndhdra gv& 
ma Shadja grdma is the scale noted above 
{tide Table), the other two Grimas are obtained 
by having the interval shrutis counted from 
Madhyama and G^ndhira re'?pectively in place 
of Shad]a The turee Grilmas are shown below, 
side by side with reference to shrutis ^ 


Senal No 
of Shrutis 

Shadji Grama 

Madhyama 

Grgma 

Gandhara 

Grama 

0 or 2^ 

Nishada 

Nishada 

Nishada 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

—* 

1 

Shadja 

4 

Shadja 

Shadja 

! 
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Serial No 
ot Shratis 

Sbadja Grama 

Aladbyama 

Gr^ima 

Gandiiara 

Giama. 

5 


— 

Risbabba. 

O 

7 

Q 

Kisb abba 

Hisbabbu 


o 

9 

Gandbara 

Gandbara 

j 

Gandbara 

10 

— 


1 - 

11 1 

1 

— 

I 

1 

— 

12 

— 


Madbyama, 

13 

Madbyama 

Madljvama 

i 

14: 


— 

Pancbama. 

1 


— 

— 

16 


Pancbama 

— 

17 

Pancbama 

—. 

— 

IS 

— 

Dbaivata 

Dbaivata 

19 


— 

— 

so 

Ubaivata 


-- 

21 

— 



22 

Nishada 

Nisbada 

Nisbada, 
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It will bo seen that Madhyane Grinia differs 
^rom Shadja Grdraa only in the position of ^ whioh 
IS one shruti lower, and of ^ which is two shrutis 
Jewer than in the latter In actual use in Madh 
yama Giilma, w was used at the 20th Shruti as in 
^hidja Grdma, and was four shrutis from Uadya 
ma Grama but Shdrngdeva still took it as a 
Vikrica Swnra for Madhyama Grama Gandbara 
Grama however differs very considerably, as 
excepting (and of course *T) every note is 
different, ^ and ?T being one shruti lower, ft and 
two shrutis and *1 three shrutis lower This 
grdma was therefore very inconvenient to sing 
and W'ls given up by the time Bharata wrote his 
Natyashastra At the time of Shirngdeva (the 
author of Sanyifa Matnaknr^ 12fch century AD) 
therefore only the first two gramas were in 
use Later on, Madhyama Grdma was aJao 
merged into Shadja Gr^raa, which is the only 
grama now in use About the Gr^ima, Ohafcur- 
dandiprak^sha says —* Of these gramas, the 
Gandhdra Grdma is not on the surface of the 
earth It is agreed by all that it is used m Swar 
galoka (Heaven) With us, even Madhyana 
grdma is not existing, in Madhyama grdma 
Panchama has only three shrutis Sangtia 
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Shrhmriia has the following on the same sub* 
ject :—In the Shastra written by Bharafca there 
are two gramas, Shadja and Mahyama, In Shadja 
grama, Panchama has its position at the 17th 
shruti, but in this (Madhjama Grama) it stands at 
the sixteenth shrutu In the current (^r^) music, 
Madbyama Grama is not to be seen* All the mu¬ 
sicians sing songs dependent only on Sbadja grama 
which is the chief grama now.’' 

As time went on, the real grama ratios were 
also not adhered to, piobably because they were 
forgotten. The notes were fixed by measure^ 
ment on the danda (^^= 3 taff) of the Vina, They 
did not however diftei much from the older 
notes. Sangiia Pdrj'jdta (by Ahobala Pandita) 
determines its notes is following manner: “The 
T^rasfhana Shadja is found at the middle point 
of the Vina danda; at the middle of the two 
Shadjas^ is Madbyama ; dividing the Vina in 
three parts we get Panchama; at the middle 
point of Shadja and Panchama stands Gandhara ; 
in the first half of the distance between ^ and ^ 
Rishabha is to be fixed ; at the middle of q and 
^ (double) comes Dhaivata; and leaving two 
parts of the distance (between 7 and ^ double) 
is the position of Nishada,’’ 
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This gives the number of vibritions to the 
different notes taking those oE ^ as 540, as n 648, 
^ 720, q 810, ^ f, f^r 9"2 and ^ (double) 
—1080 ft has not been definitely fired It will 
be seen (Cf table on page 80) that Gdndhdra, 
Dhaivata, and NishddA differ from our grima 
notes, the first and third by one shrati, tho 
second by rather more 

The European music follows tho grima, 
escopt for the alight difference in two intervals 
(five and sir) as noted already One chief differ 
enco however is that tho first interval of 0/8 (or 
four shnifcis) is taken between and ftr instead of 
between ftf and H oE tho old Indian music, and 
the other intervals follow accordingly The num 
diers of vibrations therefore are H 540, ft 607 
71 C75, ^ 720, q 810, vi OOO, fk 1022^ end H Cdouble) 
1080 Comparing with tho notes in the table 
given on p 30 the notes ft, n and ft, are sharper 
m the European music The English letters 
indicating the seven notes commencing from H 
^re 0,D, B, F, G, A, and B 

The Indian music of the present day has the 
same notes as the European music with alteration 
in the fifth and sixth intervals as m the old Indian 
music, so that tho vibrations for come to 911^ 
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instead of 900. Wby and when the change from* 
the old notes took place is not known. To con¬ 
nect the new notes with shrntls it has been said 
that Shadja of the present day has been fixed at 
the first shriiti (Tivra) instead of the fourth^ 
[Chhandovati]. This explanation is neither satis¬ 
factory nor correct. The change must have 
taken place very recently^ for none of the old 
Sanskrita books on music recognise this. The 
change however makes little diflFerence, as all 
these notes are included among the old notes, 
either as main or the intermediate ones, so the 
only effect of the change is that some of the old 
mam notes are now taken as intermediate notes, 
and vice veika Ibis will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. We may conclude this chapter 
after noting the intervals taken by Pythagoras^ 
the Grecian philosopher, who first attempted the 
numerical evaluation of musical intervals of 
European music His intervals were 9/8, 9/8, 
S56/243, 9/8, 9/8, 9/8, and 256/243, the first 
being between Do ( ^ ) and Re { R ). ' His 

number of vibrations, taking those for as 540, 
would thus work out to ^ (540), ft (607J), 
('683i^),7/l6,?T(720),q(810),>^(8llJ),i%(l0253^2) 
and H double (1080). 
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Chapter V 

VIKRITA NOTES 

Vlkrita Notes based on Sltrutt^ Comparison of thC' 
Notes used at different times Reduction of the 
number a disadvantage 

liATO, in tlio previous chapters, dia* 
cuased liotr the mam notes of tho Indmit 
mnaio, both old and ne^, wore fixed These aro^ 
known as bhuddha buaras ) or pure 

notes We have however seen that some of tho 
old Shuddha Swires (ft, n, vf, andft) are no 
more considered as Shuddha m the present day 
Hmdustdm mtisio in which these notes witli a 
little higher pitch are taken as Shuddha Tins 
IS not the case in the music in tho South, whioh 
almost follows tho old notes 

The notes which are not Shuddha are called 
Vlkrita ( ), meaning ** Modified but they 

have to be in concordant rolaiions with some of 
the main note*? They are thus defined in 
Ohatura Fandita’s La! sha Sangita , quoting froini 
Sangita Sartimrita 
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L e.^ when a note falls from its position in such a 
way as to be controlled by shrutis its Vikritatwa 
(modification) is accepted by the Panditas. 

We have dealt with three Shruthntervals, m., 
*9/8 or four shrutis, 10/9 or three shrutis, and 
16/15 or two shrutis. These are otherwise 
named respectively as Kikalf ), meaning 

sweet Sadh^rana ( ) or “ ordinary 

and antara () oi ‘‘ intermediate Men¬ 
tion has been made in some of the compara* 
tively recent Sanskrita books of five shrutis and 
SIX shrutis intervals also This will be noted 
lower down. 

Shdrugdeva mentions twelve Vikrita notes 
found according to shruti intervals, in the follow¬ 
ing manner, thus forming with the seven Shuddba 
notes, nineteen notes altogether • 

Shiiddha Sbad]a being four shrutis from 
Nishdda, he takes another Shadia (called or 
fallen Shadja) at three shrutis, Then he takes 
one Vikrita Shadja at two shrutis interval from 
♦each of these two d. e., ^ and ^ ) shadjas. 
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ViLrita Rishbha h'la boan taken at four ahrutis 
interval from Shuddlia Shadji 

Gdndhdra being two shriifcis from Righabbi, its 
Vikntis are taken one at tlireo slirutis from Risha 
bha, and the other at two shrutis from itself 
The^e are known as Sidhdraoa Gandhdra and 
Antara Gdndhdra respectively 

Madhjama has, like Shadja, two ViLnta forms 
beinjr at four shrutis intervals from Sddhdrana 
and Antara Gdadlidris respectively 

Panchama becomes Viknta in lladUyama 
grdma by having four ahru*'is interval, this grdma 
having only a three shrutis interval between 
Madhyama and Panchama 

Dhuvata, which is at two shrutis interval 
from Panchama in Madhyama grdma gets Viknto 
^t four shrutis in that gra na 

Niahada, which is at a two shrutis interval 
from Dhaivita becomes Vikrita at three and four 
shrutis, and is known as Eaisbika nishdda and 
Kdkah nishdda respectively The word ^‘Kaish 
aka ” means ** fine and is applied to a note one 
^hruti higher than the mam note, in the same 
way as ‘‘ chyuta ’ denotes a note one shruti lower 
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These Vikrita notes were not all considered 
necessary by later musicians, who rejected or 
added notes according to the requirements of 
music in theiT times. 

E'%ayibodha by Somandth Pandifn, which has 
the same Shuddha swaras as Rafendkaia, considers 
only seven Viknta swaras neccvssary, Chyuta 
Shadja (called Mndn Shadja)^ tlie two Gdndhiiras, 
and the two Nishddas of Ratandkara, together 
with a Mridu Madliyama and a Mridu Panclmrna 
being at three bhrutis from Shuddha Gdndhdra 
and Shuddbo Madhyama respectively, 

Swaramela Kaldnidlu has also tlio same 
fourteen notes (seven Shuddha and seven Vik- 
rila) as Eagavibodha. The names of some of 
the notes have however been altei ed according to 
the usage of the notes at the time. Chjuba Shadja 
being allied to Nishdda was called Chyuta Shadja 
Nishada, Mridu Madhyama was called Ghyuta 
Madhyama Gdudharuj, Mridu Panchama was 
named Chyuta Panchama Madhyama* In the case 
of Antara Gdndhara being treated as Shuddha, 
the Shuddha Gdndbdra was called Panebashruti 
Rishabhaj and Sadharana Gandhdra Shatshruti 
Rishbha, Similaily, according to the position of 
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Nishada, the Shuddlia and Kaishika Nishadas^ 
were known as Panchasbruti and bhatsbruti 
Dbaivatas respectively 

This introduces us to two noiv intervals of Eve 
shrutis and sis shrutis, and at the same time Bug* 
gests that Gdndhdra and Nishdda may bo taken as 
bhuddha at a higher pitch The now intervals work 
out to be —five 8hrutis= 10/9 x 16/15'=»32/27, 
and BIX Bhrutis=9/8 X 16/15^=6/5 A six shruti 
interval may also bo 10/9 X 10/9 = 100/81 
These are in fact ratios between some of the notes 
and their third*?, as between and n, ft and 
% etc 

Cbaturadandi prakdshika and Snngtta Sanirn- 
rita recognise only five ViknU notes, making up, 
with the seven mnm notes twelve notes alto 
gether These are the two Gandliaras and the 
two Nishadas of Ratnakara, and also its Viknta 
fiiadhyama named in these works as Varali Ma 
dhyama Here Shadja and P inobama are taken 
as Acbala bwaras [unchangeable notes] Also 
Risbabba and Dhaivata have no Vikntas 

bangfta Piirijdta has a peculiar way of reckon 
mg its notes It takes Shadja and Panchama as 
Achala, and each oE the remaining hve notes as- 
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liaviDg SIX dogrees of putcb differing by one Shruti, 
In an ascending scale, tbe six degrees are named 
Piirva (first), Komala (soft), Skuddha (pure), 
Tivra (skarp), TIvrafcara (sharper), and Tirra- 
-tama (sharpest) The gamut or Saptaka is divided 
into twenty-two parts or shrutis, and the Shuddha 
swaras are fixed us in Ratnukura, Komala and Piir- 
va then precede, and Tivra, Tivratara, and Tivra- 
tama, follow the Shuddha note. Many of the notes 
overlap in this way and consequently have two 
names. The author, Ahobala Pandita, then says 
that ten notes of these, mz , Purva and Tivra Rish- 
abha, Tivratara and Tivratama GAndlidra^ Tivra 
and Tivratama Madhyaraa, Pilrva and Tivra Dhai* 
vata, and Tivratara and Tivratama Madhyama, 
Purva and Tivra Dhaivata, and Tivratara and 
Tivratama Nishdda have to be left out in the 
•then current music. This left only twelve notes. 

The present-day Indian music also takes notice 
of only twelve notes, mz , seven Shuddha and five 
Vikritas. As we have seen, however, the Shiiddhas 
of the notes 5rT, and now are sharper than 
those in the old Indian music. This is due to 
the first interval of four shrutis having been taken 
^letween ^ and ft instead of and jgr, so that 
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Shuddha ft as sharper by one shruti, rr by tv^o 
sbrutis ^ by one shrati and ftr by two shrutig 
The Vikritas are komala ft, n isi and Pr, at two 
Snratis interval from the next lower Shuddha 
swaras ft, ^ and ^ respectively, also Tivra q at 
a two ahrutis interval below and sometimes the 
same interval above Shuddha ^ 

These Viknta notes introduce to us one more 
interval, vis one shruti interval, i e ^ the one 
between a Viknta note and the closer of the two 
main notes between which the Viknta occurs 
When the interval between the main notes is three 
ahrutis, the value of the one shruti interval is 
25/24, and when the interval is four shrutis it is 
81/80 The former is called a chromatic semi¬ 
tone in European music, and is the interval by 
which the notes are generally sharpened and 
flattened in wha is called the chromatic scale 
The one shruti interval in the Pythagorean 

scale, we have seen, is —I 

The names of all the notes, according to the 
different works on music, are given below, side^ 
by side, for the sake of comparison — 
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Going through tho comparative table given 
^bove, two facts are noticeable: 

(1) The number o£ notes 'has gradually 
’decreased; while it was nineteen at the tinm 
^^Ratnikara was written, it is Only twelve at 
(the present day, 

(2) There is a tendency -of equalising the 
intervals between the notes. 

It is doubtful if the reduction in the number 
of notes has been to any advantage. The higher 
Indian music, which follows nature generally, 
requires m most cases that, in going from one 
note to another, the approach should be gradual, 
as is noticed in Rag^lpana. It is only the light 
music which approaches its notes in leaps as it 
were. The reduced number of notes, twelve, 
is quite enough for the latter, but hardly for the 
former. It xs true an accomplished singer will 
not care whether the notes which he utters 
are m the gamut or nob, and will go through all 
the necessary gradations of sound, but a begin¬ 
ner has to go by the notes he learns, and so his 
production IS likely to sound like a senes of 
distinct notes rather than a well-blended piece. 
We notice a gradual replacement of higher music 
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4 ind fldpana hj lighter music, jaud a igrovriiig 
love for theatrical soags This must, to Utce^taip 
extent at least, be attnbuted to ,tho , gradual 
disappearance ot tho old Yikrita notes Sven 
European music has more than tivolve notes It 
13 a matter for consideration by tho exports 
whether a few intermediate notes should pot 
be ro introduced in appropnato places 
also Chop VII] 

The equalisation of intervals is a natural 
consequence of tho reduction of tho number of 
tho Viknta notes The intorvala, in order that 
there bo concordance, have howevor to bo thoso 
already noticed This comes m the way of 
exact equalisation But in the c'lso of instru 
monts with 5 kov board similar to tho piano 
forte, which can have only a do&mto number 
of notes, It IS difOcult practically to maintain tho 
correct intervals for all tho)notC3» and oqunlisa 
tion has been oBoclcd Harmoniums oro also 
constructed on this b isis t e , tho whole interval 
between a note and its octavo is divided into 
twelve equal intervals of about 106/100 This 
is known as equal tomporamoatof tho notes The 
music obtained from those instruments is never 
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agreeably in tune ; it is deficient in richness of 
effect and is generally insipid. So, while har¬ 
moniums are quite good for beginners to learn 
music in its elementary stage, their use should 
be discarded for advanced stages, as their notes 
are not in the natural concordant relation to 
each other. The tempered notes are called 
enharmonic notes. 
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Chapter Vi 

SCALES 

-Orama and Qramn Rat^as Murchhnna , Vlkrlta 
notea obtained from Murcntianas, Old Parent 
scales , Alargra and Oeshf raga* 

JN the previous chaptars wo have seen what 
musical notes wore in use at diCferent periods 
from the time of Ratnukart up to the present 
day Those wore not fixed in a haphazard 
manner, but scientifically After determining the 
concordant senes of intervals in the octavo of 
22 shrntis taken from IT to H, the first attempts 
were nntnrally directed towards forming other 
scales, by patting the different notes aurcossivoly 
in place of tbo main note and the aubsequont 
notes following at the correct intervals This 
gave the diflerv^nt grdmas, of which we have 
seen three wore rocognisod m tbo old days, the 
bhad]a, the Madhyama and tlio Gdndhdrn gramas 
\ytde table on page 33—84] Of the other four 
gramas, f^ishdda grdma worked oat to almost 
the same as Qdndhdra grdma Rishabha and 
Bhaivata grdmas, which wore similar (except 
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for the position of h), altered the position of 
Nish^da, from which all the main scales were 
supposed to start and were hence not adopted as 
grdmas. Panohama was nearly the same as 
Shadja grdma. 

Fixing the three gramas, the next series of 
scales were formed by placing their main notes 

^ , and ^ , successively in the position of each 
of the other notes, Thus for each grima there 
were formed seven scales or twenty-one in all. 
This process was called Milrchhami = 
swooning) so called because the main note, as 
if ID a trance, placed itself in the position of each 
other note. Each such scale was given a name. 
M'drchhanis for the Shadja grdma are given 
below. From these and the mnrchhands of 
Madhyama* grima all the viknta notes of 
Batnakara, or for the matter of that of the whole 
Indian music, are obtained. These have been 
indicated. 
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There were perhaps other methods too of 
forming scales in old days, but they are not 
known at present Kor is it possible at this 
distant age to say which of the old scales then 
known as grama ragas ( nn? WH ) corresponded 
with the scales noted above except of course 
Shadjd and Madhyama gramas Sharngdeva 
names 30 grama r^gas classided under five 
classesi its 

1 Shuddhas or pure—7 m number, 

? Bhinnas or different, perhaps with a 
modified senes of intervals—5 in number, 

3 Gauras perhaps coming from Gaura 
country—3 in number 

4 Vesaras or mixed ones—8 m number, 
and 

5 Sadharana or ordinary, used by the 
public—7 m number 

Sharngdwa says they differed from each other 
m the absence or presence, more or less, of Vakra 
or turning notes (ae Chapter IX) and Gamakas 
(tanas and alankaras—Chapter X), in the slow or 
quick succession of notes, and in the use of the 
different Sthanas (Tara, Madhya and Mandra 
Chapter II) He knew only fifteen of these 
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having been .used to form r%as or songs,. Some 
of the names of these grdma rigas still obtain in 
the present-day Indian music, e*g , Kukubha and 
Hmdola, but it is difficult to say if the tunes 
really continue the same, jlhe old scales have 
thus only an academic interest. The following 
facts are however noticeable ;—(1) The miir- 
chhand of Panohama is the same as Madhyama 
grima, (2) except m this mdrchhand, the note 
Panohama is a fixed one so far as the Shadja 
grdma is concerned, (3) The miirchhani of 
Nishdda is the same as the current main scale 
or Shadja grama of the new Indian music. 

The books written after Itatnakara have their 
own scales called melas ( : ) or Janak melas 

[scales from which ragas are derived, the word 
Janaka, meaning “ father”]. These differed from 
the old scales m that while the latter were 
derived from the particular senes of intervals 
by the process of grimas and mfirohhands, and 
were the producers of the several viknta notes, 
the post-Eatn^bara scales were formed ifrom the 
shuddha. and vikrita notes already found out. 
and hardly followed* any fixed series of intervals . 
In these Janafc melas, the following points are 
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supposed to have been obserred ~(1) That they 
should contain all the seyen notes whether in 
the shuddha or yikrita fonns, and <2) that the 
notes should be used in the correct order in 
both ascent and descent, if, ft, «J, ^ v, 
in ascent and ^ ftr, *1, % n, ft, m descent 

The Indnn terms for ascent and descent are 
^rohana or Anulorna () and 

Avarohana ( ) or Viloma ( ) respect 

ively 

Sdgavibodha mentions 23 Janak melas, and 
Swar&mela Kaldnidhi 20 Ohaturadandiprakfisha 
and Snugltas^ramrita calculate the possible num 
ber of Janak melas m the following manner 

The octave, we have seen (Chapter III) is 
divisible in two parts called Parviing'i and 
Uttarfinga These are taken one from ^ to W 
and the other from ^ to [double J Por this 
purpose % and ^ are taken as fixed, only the 
intermediate notes ft and n in Purvanga and n 
and ftf in tJttaranga are taken as changeable 
From the table on pages 4h —48 it will be seen that 
these works recognise four venations between ^ 
and and four vanatious between if and w 
[donblej 1 he middle two of these having two 
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names in each [vide column 4 of the table]* 
By taking combinations, we therefore get 
SIX combinations for each of the two groups, 
OT 6 X 6 = 36 scales altogether. But this is 
taking as a fixed note, which is nob the 
case, there being another ^ called Varall Madh- 
yama. Hence there can be 36 more scales wifch 
this Madhyama, or 72 scales altogether. Names 
have been allotted to each of these 72 scales. 

It will be seen from the table referred to 
that the interval between some of the notes to 
form these scales would be only one shruti, which 
is hardly allowable, and the number of the 
actually usable scales 'would be much reduced. 
As a matter of fact, these two works mention only 
nineteen of these as in use m their time. Venka- 
teshwara, who calculated out these scales, himself 
says that he did so only in academical interest 

These old scales could not be of much use to 
us now as their Shuddha ft, ?T, and ftr, do 
not find a place on our gamut (vide table page 
46—48) and although the names of many of the 
old scales coincide with the present-day scales, 
strictly speaking the two are not the same The 
latter therefore require a separate treatment. 
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verj^ much oa the same lines no doubt This- 
Trill be done in the nest chapter 

It may bo mentioned of the later post- 
Ratnakara writers, to their great credit, that they 
tned to release music from the fetters of the old 
grama conventions, even if it was quite scientifio, 
and enlarged its scope, so necessary to the 
development of a hne art No doubt, in India,, 
the general public has never confined itself to 
the conventional music, and the songs were from 
very early times divided into two classes, called 
Marga (^) and Desbi ( the former 

strictly following the rules fixed by the old 
music makers like Bharata and used in worshipp* 
ing gods and invoking their blessings, tho 
latter being those sung by different people in 
different parts of the country acLording to their 
taste^ thus bein^ more popular and pleasing 
The present tendency, however, of banishing 
shrutis or grama out of our music altogether la 
not very wholesome 



Chapter VII. 


NEW SCALES. 


■Qrama Ragas In Current music; New Vikrita notes 
obtained from Murchhanas ; How Shadja and 
Panchama become Fixed notes ; New 
Parent Scales worked out. 

QUR present main scale is, we have seen, tho 
Nishdda mdrchhana of the old main scale, and 
has the following series of intervals between 
^ and —Shadja to Rishabha, 4 shrutis; 

Rishabha to Gandh ara, 3 dirutis ; Gandhara to 
Madhyama, 2 shrutis ; Madhyama to Panchama, 
4 shrutis; Panchnma to Dhaivata, 4 shrutis; 
Dhaivata to Nishada, 3 shrutis; and Nisbada 
to Shad]a (double), 2 shrutis. From this scale, 
the process of mdrchhan^ as explained in the 
previous chapter works out the following seven 
scales 
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Old ^f^\(lh- 
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lu'/f* (able, 
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The follow'ing facts are noticeable m the 
abo70 Mtirchhana table—(1) The miirohhaaa of 
Riahabha is the old Shadja grama miia scale 

(2) The murchhand of Dhai7ata is the old 
Madbjama grama 

(S> The Ifiirohhanasof Qdadhdra, Madhyatna, 
and NiahSda, give all the ViLnta notes in use in 
the present day mnsic There are tv70 additional 
modifications of n and each a shruti higher 
than the ShuddUa n and ^ They are thus the old 
Chyuta Madhyama Gdndhdra and Eaishika 
Madhyama The Mdrchhand of Panchama also 
gives % and li^omala each a shrati lower These 
are the old Shuddha Dhairata and Nishdda res 
peotively Although we do nob recognise these notes 
(E sharp or Pythagorean E, F sharp, A, and a 
semitone flatter B o£ the European music) as 
Separate notes, they give the correct music, and 
It IS a matter for coustderation if any of them 
ehoald not be reintroduoed We shall come to 
this later on 

(4) The note Panchama does nob undergo 
any Tanation, except in the Madhyama grama 
and the Murohhana of Nishada where it becomes 
identical with Tfvra Madhyima 



' ' The fact that a taurchhana of the Shadja grama 
could also produce the Madhyama grama, which 
was also noticed in the case of the old scales, has 
helped in the amalgamation of the Litter grama 
with the former. This, m turn, 'made the note 
Shadja as a fixture, for there can now be no scales 
or ragas, (songs) without this note. In the time 
of Sharngdeva, when Madhyama grama was in 
use, la which Madhyama and not Shadja was 
taken as the chief note, there used to be songs 
without Shadja. 

The amalgamation, or rather abolition, of the 
Madhyama grdma, which had variations of Pan* 
chama also, left this note also as one not under¬ 
going any change. Hence, in the present-day 
music, H and ^ are both fixed notes, the former 
being indispensable at the same time 

(5) The Miircbband, of Madhyama associates 
the tlvra madhyama with Pancharaa, from which 
it is two shrutis lower, and with other Shuddha 
swaras the note also occurs lu the*'Mfirohhan^ 
of Nish^da, as a modification of Panchama, where 
It is two Shrutie higher than the Shuddha ?T, which 
is itself present, and is associated with the other 
Vikrita swaras livra therefore, suits well 
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mtb many of the nofceg, and is almost next to% 
in importance t 

Of these lliirchhand scales the mam one 
(that of IS hnonrn as Bilavala (old names 
Shankarabharana or Sbankarabblishaaa) , the 
Murchhani of GjSndh'ira^ with ?? a shrah lovrer, is 
called Bhairavi that of Madhyama, mbh -n a 
shrdti losveri is called Tamaria or Iraana Cha 
turn Pandita prefers to call it Kalydnf vrhich is 
also the old name the other four nob being in 
use nov7 Bhairavi and Kalyani, it may be 
noted 4 are the Panohama and Dhairata mdr 
chbani^ respectively of Madhyami grama The 
three sc lies, Bil&vafca Bhairavis md Kalyani, of 
the present day music are tberefoie grdma rdgas 

Before applying the other process of obtain 
ing scales, it is better, in order to facilitate 
writing, to give short names to each of the notes 
(including VikriUs) the full system of notation 
will be dealt with later on We shall call Shadja 
as ^ (sa) Komala Rishabha as TT (ra), Sbuddba 
or Txvra Rishabha as ft (ri), Komal Grandhara as 
^ (ga), Shuddha or Tivra 6ai;idhara as (gO 
bhuddha or Komal Madhyima as (ma), Tivra 
iladhyama (mi^ Punohama as ^ (pa), Komala 
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Dhaivata as ^ (dha), Shuddha or tivra Dhaivata 
as ^ (dhi), Komal Nish^da as ^ (aa), and Shud¬ 
dha or Tivra Nisbada as ^ (ui). These nofces, in 
Mandrasthana will be denoted with a hyphen (-) 
below, and those m Taraathana with a hyphen 
above them, e,g»y Panchama in mandrasthana will 
be ^ (pa)j, and Shadja double on in Tarasthama 

as ^ (sa). The senes of notes in a scale or 
tune is called its sargam (), the word 
being composed of the first four notes of the 
Saptaka. 

To form the scales, the saptaka is to be 
considered as consisting of two parts, the 
pilrvanga (^ to or ) and the TJttaranga 
(to ^ The parvanga with ^ can have four 
variations, vU , (1) ^ ^ , ’ll, (2) H 

(3) t^r, fiy m , ^ , and (4) h , it , ^ 5 ? . 

Similarly with ;sft, it has also four variations, 

(5) ^ 3Tr , 9ft , (Q) %% ^ft, 9ft, (7) ft, 9TT, 
and (8) ^ , ft , ft , ?ft . The uttar4nga can also 
have four variations, (I) ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

(II) ty ^ j ^ ^ ^ (III^ q , ft 5 ?{T 5 ^ , and 

IV) ^ , ft , ft , ^ o Combining the four varia* 
tions of the purvanga having 9y d os. (1) to (4) 
with those of uttaranga nos. I to IV we get 
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Number 


4 X 4 or sixteen scales Of the purv^nga ynth 
^ the No (7) IS considered a bad combination 
and 18 never nsed, the other three can combine 
TVith the variations of nttarange without ^ 
{which IS not used with ^ i ^os II and IV 
So there could be 3 X 2, or six more scales The 
total number of the parent scales or Janata 
znelas could therefore be twenty two 

Of these the following only seem to be 
in use — 


OombiQa 

tlOD 

Karnes of tbo scales 

Sargam or the arrange 
meat of tbo notes 

1 + 1 

Bhairavi 
name Todi 

1 

e ?T m sn i 

2 + I 

Yasanta BhairaTi 

, also 

called Bab nl abb a 


2 ^ II 

Bhairava (A^) | 
name malava Oanda 

(fli5ranV) 


2 + III 

YegHTahini 
old name 

« n »i q srr w 


t Gflf] 





Ntimber< 




« 

u 

o 

a 

p 

Combina¬ 

tion 

“ i 

Names o£ the scales. 

t 

5 

2 + IV 

i 

Ohhayavati ( 
old name 

6 

3 + 1 

Aeavari (^rei^ft) ; 
old name, Nata- 
Bhairavi 

7 

3 + III 

Kafi (cft^ft); old 
name, Sn 
or Hanpnya, 

t 

8 

4 + III 

Khammdcli 

old name, Kam- 
bbo]i (EBt»ftft) 

9 

4 + ivi 

BikTala • 

old name Shan 
karabharana 

j 


5 4- II 

Todi (rftft); old 
name, V a r a 1 i 

(g^Tsrl). 

11 

6 + II 

Puivi 1 . [old 

name, Hamakriya 
and 

K a m a V a rdhana 




Sargam or the arrange¬ 
ment o£ the notes 

H ft »n *??fT i 

H ft »ft *r q vft ??T ^ 

I 

_ 

?i ft jft <1 ft H 

?I'^ftft'I’3Tft a 
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l* 




B 

Combtnft 

tlOR 

I^aniea of the scalos i 

Sargnm or tbe arrange 
meat of tbe notes 





12 

6 + IV 


1 _ 

WTTift ?ft ^ ^ ^ 



name GaoiakAkriya 
G a m a n a 8 hrama 


18 

8 + IV 

Kalyoni 

« ^ 



or Iman 



Of these 1S again N^os 2, J-, -ind *> are very 
rarely usod^ and it is onlv the remaining 10 that 
are ID commoQ Us 0 Ohatun PanJita and other 
mtisic masters like P Vishnu Narayana Bhat* 
khande, P Vishnu Digambara have therefore 
fixed upon these lOjanaka molas (parent scales) 
only It may however be mentioned that neither 
these 10 scales, nor the 13 mentioned above nor 
the possible 22 scales, nor even the 72 scales of 
Venkateshwara, mentioned in Ohaturdandi *pra^ 
kashika, can singly be made to cover all the 
times or rdgas now ourrent, for there are a good 
immber of those which require the use of both 
the gandhiras, madhyamas, or niahddas For 
instance, the tunes Iraan Kalyfina ^ Kedaril, 
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Kfiinoda eto., belonging to the Janaka mela 
Kalyfini, the tunes Kalingra, Ramakali, Lalit etc., 
belonging to Bhairava, and the tunes Pdrvl, 
Parja etc.j belonging to Purvi, require both the 
Madhyamas each; the tunes Soratha, Desha, 
Jaijaiwanti, etc., belonging to Kharamach, and 
the tunes Pilu, Barwa, Miyan ki Malar etc., 
belonging to Kafi, each require both the nishadas 
This could be met by a few* alterations or com¬ 
bination of two or more scales. As an example, 
Kalyani may be replaced by a scale having both 
the madhyamas, e.g, Iman Kalyana, which tune 
has both the Madhyamas; Purvi and Bhairva 
may be combined under the name Kalingra 
whichj ,is in use at present, has both the madhya¬ 
mas. Similarly, Kafi and Khammach may be 
blended into one Jai]aivanti which tune, requires 
both nishadas and both gandbaras, thus combin¬ 
ing the two janaka melas with the advantage of 
the two nishadas. 

This will further reduce the number of 
Janaka melas, but the change is nob likely to be 
of any great advantage, as the memory will have 
to be additionally taxed in the case of the tunes 
with one madhyama or one nishada only; for 
after all the Janaka melas apparently serve no 
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others purpose than helping' in remembering 
what swaras (notes) each tuno has 

The musical instruments which require 
changing of stays or frets to form different 
scales, called Thaths (sis) in this case, hare some 
use for the Janaka melas Sitdrs and similar 
instruments, like T^iis etc, are perhaps the only 
such instruments, but they do not confine them 
selves to the above named ton scales Some 
works on Sit^r recognise more and somo less 
number of scales not necessarily corresponding 
with the above ton Kalyana, Kalingra, and 
Jaijaivanti are recognised scales or thdths Desha 
having two mshadas is also recognised The 
Sit'tr in fact is designed to have two madhyamas 
and, in one of the two sthanas (octaves), two 
mshadas also as it wis realised by the inventor 
of the instrument that there were several tnnes 
with both forms of these notes 



Chapter VIH. 


i 


DELATION OF NOTES WITH EACH OTHER 

Affinity of notes; Samvadis Vivadis &c Shruti ' 
necessary to determine affinity; Danger in 
discarding: Shrutis 

In Chapter II, it was noticed that two notes 
'differing m pitch are relatively more or less 
concordant and pleasing to the ear, according 
to the freqnency of coincidences of their vibra¬ 
tions in a given time. The number of vibra* 
tions m each note of the present-day Indian 
music as noted m Chapter IV for the main 
notes, and for the viknta notes, as calculated by 
the shruti intervals of those notes, from the mam 
notes, noted in Chapter V are as follows: 
540,^—576,5ct--*607i 648, ^-675, ?r—720. 

iff—759f or 768 accordingly as it is calculated 
from ^ or tt, 810, ^--'864, vft—911^, 

—972,^—1012J and ^—1080 The following 
table shows the number of coincidences in a 
second, which, is the measure of concordance or 
^fB.mty each note bears with another. 
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From the table it is evident (1) that ^ vrith 
all its assooiabion with the Komala notes, as was 
noticed when miirchhanas were worked out, has 
little or no affinity with ^ and and this is per- 
haps the reason why ^ ]B never used with 
and the combination has been discarded 

\pide Chapter VII, page 69]. 

(2) The highest affinity of the notes is with 

those at intervals of 13 and 9 shrutis, or express* 
ing m terms of mam notes with the 5th and 4th 
notes. The latter are called Samvadfs ( ), 

which term will be explained lower down, 

(3) In the cases of ift and and H and 
which have the relations of 4th and 5th with 
each other, the matter is however different, the 
affinity for the pairs being very low. This is due 
'to the fact that the shruti intervals of the two 
pairs are not 13 and 9, but 12 and 10 ia one case 
and 11 and 11 m the other, ^ and ^ ha^e also the 
relation of 11—11 and there is little affinity be* 
tween the two notes It seems neeessary that for 
the first pair, the Dhaivata note should be a 
ahruti flatter than i,e.^ 3 shrutis above Panch* 
ma, or the same note as the old shuddha Dhaivata 
.of the Indian music, or the note A of the Euro- 
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pean mnsio For tho second pairi a iio\r Niahada, 
n sbruti lower than IT or 9 ahrutiB from ^ is 
necessary This is the same os our old sbuddha 
Nishada The introduction of these now Viknta 
notes was also indicated by the Mdrohhands [rirftf 
Chapter VII] Tho sharpening of nt and ^ as 
noted there would not then bo necessary 

The number of vibrations of tho new Dhaivnta, 
which wo shall call dh ( 9 ) would bo 900 and 
its affinity with other notes would bo ^ 180, 

nt 225, w 180, ^ 90, US, and so with 
tho first three it could bo used with a much 
better advantage than WT or tft Similarly, tho 
number of vibratious of the new Nishada, which 
we may call n ( w ) would be 960, and its affinity 
with XI andw and wt would bo 192, 240, and 
192 rospoctively, so that as a samvadi of w and 
when used with xt it would sound much bettor 
than the other forms of Nishada and with wt 
better than WT For this defect, in no raga or 
tune 13 Niahada ever u^ed with Madhyama as its 
samvadi although the two bear 4th and 5th 
relations 

In respect of their relations and use m 
ragas or tuneSj Katudkara mentions four olassi 
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fications of the notes, viz , vadl, samvadf, vlvidf,, 
and anuvAdi. The note which is frequently 
used in a raga is called Vadi meaning a 

speaker or dictator) because it determines the 
character of the tune Two notes which have 
8 and 12 shrutis between tliera, ?.6, which are 
at 9th and l..th shrutis from each other, are 
mutually called samvdJfs meaning similar 

or equal]. The pairs Nishada Gandh^ra and 
Rishabha'Dhaivata are Viv^dis meaning 

quarrelling^ to other Vadi notes and to each other. 
Vivadis form a sort of opposition^ as being the- 
second samvadis to the samvadis of the Vadi 
note, they can assert themselves against the Vadi 
note, and may alter the import of the tune. 
In particular cases, therefor^, they have to .be 
avoided, or sparingly and caiefully used The 
rest of the notes are called Anuvadis 
which help the Vadi and Samvadi notes, as do 
the servants their masters. 

In our present-day music, as also in the 
later post Ratnakara music, the last two, viz^^ 
Vivddi and Anuvddi, have no real significance^ 
although the terms have been preseived 
The notes left out from a tuue, or very sparingly 
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used, avo called Vivadia in reference to that tune 
without any reference to the Vadi note, or giving 
the reason of their being left out Other terms 
used for a Vadi note aro Ansho ( tot, moaning 
** the chief part ’) and J iva »life) Vivadi 

notes are known as Varjita disallowed) 

Ananyaata or Aataprdyu almost 

thrown out or ubsontg and M inaksparsha 
very little touched) according to their 
use 


Tho following table gnes thoSamvddi Vivildi 
notes eto , as dedned itt ULtndkara 


r«di 

SftiDvadi 

1 \ iradi 

1 

Annvftdi 


«T 

1 ft, ^ 

n, »T, 
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ft, 

ft,**. ^ 


W 

*i 

fT, 7 
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*r, «f. ft 

n 

dj 

1 

1 

it, JT ij, tr 

> 

n 

Jt 

»T, 'I. ft 
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Vadi 

Samvadi. 

1 

Yivadi, 

1 

1 

Anuvadi. 



— 

ft, »t, q, ft 


ftf 

n, ^ 

?r, ft,<i 

q 

ft ! 

! 

«r, n 

% ft 

»> 1 
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ft, n, ft 


n 

ftr 

^r, ft ,^ 

99 
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ft ! 

— 

% n, V, <», ft 


i 

— 

5r, ft, n, q, ^ 

99 

i 

i 

1 

% q 


It will be seen that the chief vividis are the 

main notes either following or preceding the 

vadi main notes (the other being only the second 

samvMi of the same). When these positions 
are occupied by ^ or there is no vivadi, as 
it IS only the ft and^ that become vivadis 

according to Ratnakara In the present sense 
of the term, ^ and ^ do become yivadis. However 

^ being the main note it has always to be assisted 

by one or the other of its samvadis ^ and 





fio that there can no;r be no taae with b oth JI 
and 9 being absent 9ft may take the place of 
9T in certain cases 

The interval between two adjacent notes is, 
we knoWj 2^ 3^ or 4 shratis, and sometimes 
according to some books 5 or 6 sbratis also, 
bat the latter are, m fact, ratios between a note 
and its third, almost invariably m the case of 
the 6 shrutig interval Hence as vivadis form 
adjacent notes, we may conclude that intervals of 
2, 3, 4^ and 5 shrutis do nob make for afi&nity, i e , 
the pairs with intervals 2 20, S 19, 4 18, and 5 17 
are bad oombinationa The pair 8 14 is also not 
found a good combination m practice, probably 
because this interval always occurs between a tivra 
(sharp) and a komala (flat) note (e y, between 
and 1 ^, IT and laf and 9ft and 5Tr) which combmation, 
excepting the case of 9ft already noticed, is incong 
rnous Among the fourths and fifths (samvadis) 
we have already seen 11 Hand 12 10 are not good 
combinations, although the latter is not infrequently 
allowed for waat of a correct Dhaivata in the 
present gamut Hence the pairs of notes having 
good affinity are bhosa with 9 13, 7 15, and 6 16 
intervals This is evident from the affi nity table 
also 
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The following statement gives the notes in a 
more convenient form sliowing the comparative 
affinity of each note, main as well as vikrita, 
with the rest It divides the latter in four parts i 
{a) are the samvadis, / those having 13-9 
shrnti intervals, (&) the anuvadis, with 7-15 and 
6-16 shruti intervals, (c) the neutrals which I 
shall call nirvadls and which include vivadis, 
and (d) vivadis separately, winch term must, I 
think, be confined to its original sense given in 
Ratnakara as interpreted and explained above. 
These are generally with 4-18 and sometimes 
3-19 shruti intervals. Madhyama and Panchana 
have also been shown here although not taken 
in Ratnakara. 

Statement showing relations of notes to each 
other. 


• 

03 

O 

O 

fT 


Sara- 

vadis. 

Anuvadis 

Nirvadis 

Yi vadis. 

'I, ^ 

«r, »ft, «IT 

^5 ?(>, TT, 3ft 

ft, 



’ll, ?r, iiT, q. 3ft, 3ft 

3n, 3ft 


jft, 

’ST, 31% 3n, 33, ^ 

»ft 

(nearly) 
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a?a( Notes 


bam 

Tadis 

i 

^nuvadiB 

Nirvadie 

Yivadi 

^ «IT 


TT, IT it 5ft, ift *ft 

f 

Tt 

5ft, «r 

II, 5T 

ift, d, n, 5ft, 5ir, *iT, n 

Ift, it 


1 

1 ! 

' 1 

7,5n ift 5ft, it, 5n, 5ft 5it 

(nearly) 

5T, 

k,i£iT,n 

q 

5ft, 

151,it,lit 

5ft, «T w, 5IT 51, 5IT 

^ m 

’ft 

’ft, *IT, 5JT, 5ft J 

lit W, W, ift 5T 

TT, 


H, 51 

sn, ift, 9, ift it, 5ft 


it 

51, ift 

'I, 5ft, SIT 51 5ft, in n 


5n 

^51, it 

w, lit, 5T n, ift, ift 


5ft, 5ft 

it, «! 

lit, 5T, 5IT H, isn, ’tT 



Prom the above statement it would be evident 
how defective it is to take the samvadis as 4th 
or 5th notes from the Vadi note, without any 
reference to the interval, but this has to be done 
after discarding shrutis, which is the present day 
tendency For instance, taking Fanchama as a 
samvadi of nshabha when the latter is komala 
will surely be incorrect but yet it is shown as 
such Ohatura Pandita in his [iaksha Sanqtta 
and Md Nawdbak Khan m his Maanfun Nagmat 
do so in the case of the tunes Gann (nift) and 
Shnraga which are included in the Purvi 
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mela, and have komala rishabha (i.e,, Tlie 
ridiculouB portion of the thing iB that the latter 
book while mentioning ^ as samvadi gives a 
Laohchhan giba (a song showing the charactenstics 
of a tune, from meaning peculiarities or 

characteristics) of Gaun which has no ^ in its 
notes. The notes acting as samvadi in these tunes 
are ^ and and these are at the intervals of 13 
and 9 sbrutis from 

This demonstrates the folly of discarding 
shrutis or grama of the old Indian music, on 
which we have seen so far the whole structure of 
music is founded. If the foundation is discard¬ 
ed, the structure is bound to be unstable and to 
fall. Dissensions and dilforences of opinion would 
arise, which it would not be possible to settle, as 
there would be nothing to guide us, and in fact 
all scientific investigation would be impossible if 
the really scientific foundations laid by our old 
music-makers are ridiculed and discarded. 
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Chapter IX 


TUNES 


Vakra or oblJque notef and tunes Tunes with 7 6 
or 5 notes Alurchhanas Possible number of 
tunes Ample scope for addition of tunes 

JN Chapter VII we have fouild out the possible 
number of scales known as Janaka melaa 
from which ragas are derived or, to say more 
correctly, the notes of which form the basis of 
the several ragas or tunes have seen there 

could be 22 janaka melas If we substitute W for 
m m the uttarangas to be used with the purvan 
gas containing which it was shown in Chapter 
VIII has good aBBinity for ^ and none for ^IT, we 
could have three more such scales with the 
uttaranga isftwH is not admissible as 

the interval between ^ and w is only one shruti 
In this chapter it IS intended to determine the 
possible number of tunes, and that in practical 
use 
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The process by which tunes are derived is again 
called Murchhana although here it has a 

somewhat different meaning from what it had been 
given when the process was used to obtain Vikntd 
swaras, and originaJ melas or scales [vid^ Chapter 
VI] Here it simply means modulation or raising 
and lowering o£ sounds in music so as to form 
melody. The rise or successive ascent of notes 
(i.p , going from a note of lower pitch to one of a 
higher pitch) is, as we have seen, called ^rohana, 
and the fall or descent goiog the other way) 
is known as Avarohana in Indian music Every 
tune can be divided m two parts, one ascending and 
the other descending It may happen that before 
reaching the extreme limit we may have one or 
more turns, e.g, This makes 

the tune tortuous and it is called Vakra mean¬ 
ing crooked or tortuous]. The note which gives 
the turn (and wt in the above example) is 
also called Vakra, and it is conventionally held 
that the turning note belongs to the portion of 
the tune (Aroha or Avaroha) which follows it. 
and here, belong to Avarohana or descent por¬ 
tion because they each precede a lower note, 
borne of the notes may be left out in a tune, 
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either m aaoeafc or la descent, or m both, as ^ m 
the above example Such notes are called Var 
jita [meaning left out] 

It IS almost univei sally accepted that to form 
a tune there must bo at least Bvo no es, although 
two tunes, Shri ( ) and Malashri ( Trrgrsft ) are 

sometimes sung with four and three notes only, 
also Hmdola has only four notes in Arohana 

There cannot, therefore, be more ttian two varjita 
notes in a tune or properly speakiug in each of 
the two parts of a tune as it is possible the Aro 
hana of a tune may have one set left out and the 
Avarohaua another A tune or part of a tune hav 
mg all the seven notes (either Shuddha or Vikrita) 
IS called Sampiirna (^5; meaning complete), that 
with only Six note^ is called Shadava (^?r from 
^or ^ meaning six*’), and that with only five 
notes 13 called Audiva [ from ^3^, meaning 
sky or Akasha which, being the fifth of the five 
divisions of mattei stands for the number five] 

The process of evolving tunes from the 
Janaka molas by employing tbe full or a smaller 
number of uotes^ as above^ in both the Arohana 
and Avarohaua portions is called Murohhana It 
divides itbelf into the following nine classes ^ 
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Ko. 1.—Sampxirna-Sampijrna HW), /.e*, 

haviBg all the seven notes in both ascent and 
descent; 

No. 2.—Sampdrna-Shadva ( ^. ), having 

seven notes in ascent and six in descent; 

No. 3.~Sanip*-Andava (^. having seven 
notes in ascent and five m descent; 

No 4.—^hadava Sampiirna hav- 

ng six notes m ascent and seven in descent; 

No 5.—Sh4d Shadva with six notes 

in ascent and six in descent; 

No. 6.~Shad Andava with six 

notes in ascent and five m descent: 

No. 7.—Andava Sampdrna with 

five notes in ascent and seven in descent ; 

No. 8 —Audava-ShMava ^TT^) with five 
notes in ascent and six m descent; and 

No. 9..—Andava Andava with five 

notes in ascent and five m descent 

Not taking into account the vakra or oblique 
tunes that may be formed, these nine classes of 
Murchhanas can evolve the following number 
of tunes from each of the Janaka melas [parent 
scales] : 
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No 1 Hurcbhana will give one tuae 

No 2 will give sis, as^I oiaaofc be leffc out 

No 3 When two notes n,vQ left out they 
almost invariably form ^ Samvadi pair There- 
are a few exceptions which need not be 
considered la this general calonlafcion 'Leaving 
thOi>e with ?r, wa have only fi\e Samvadi pairs, 
VIZ f Kishabha Dhaivata, BiBhabha Fanchami, 
G^ndh^ra Dhaivata, Gandh^ra Nishida and 
Madhyama Nishida This murohhand there 
fore gives five tunes 

No 4 will give Six tunes, like No 2 

No 5 Arohana has six varntions and each can 
have three corresponding variations in Avarohana 
(i e , one identical note and two samvadis) 
except ^ and H which can have only two, 
because ^ one of their Samvadis can not be 
left out ihere can therefore be 6x3 2 or lb 
tunes under this murchhana 

No 6 As said under No 3, Avarohana can 
haVie only five pairs, and for each pair there can 
be two varjita notes in Arohana Hence this 
morchhana gives 5 x 2 or 10 tunes 

No 7 gives five tunes, like No 3 
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Uo, 8 gives ten tunes, like No, 6. 

No. 9, There being five pairs of samvadis m 
each of the two parfcs, fchis murchhaua will 
^ive 5 X 5 or 25 tunes 

By this process of murchhanas we thus get 
8-t tunes for each Janaka mela, or say 90 fcunes 
taking into account vakra or oblique tunes and 
those not covered by the data above As we 
have 25 possible scales, including the three formed 
by introducing a new note the total number of 
tunes comes to 99 X 25 or 2,250. The 25 scales 
differ from each other very slightly, so there will 
be a lot of overlapping of the tunes For instance, 
in the case of scales 1 and 2 (^oide statement 
on page 69) which differ only in Grand hara the 
tunes without this note Grandliara will all be 
common. We can not therefore count upon 
more than say 2,000 tunes in all. 

This number is capable of lucrease to a 
certain extent, as different tunes are formed by 
adopting different Vadi notes, although the gene¬ 
ral scale may remain the sime. On the other 
hand, tunes for being melodious require appro* 
priate notes following each other, and any and 
every combination will not do. There is besides 
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another factor which tends to reduce the number 
considerably The character of a tune is gene 
rally distinguishable m the A.vohaua (ascent) and 
the A-varohaaa portion only supplements or em 
belhshes it A Sampurua arohana does not there 
fore generally admit of a Shadava or A.udava 
avarohaua, which means that there are very few, 
if any, tunes comifig under the classes Sampurna 
Shadava and Sampurna Audava Similarly 
Shadava arahaua miy have a Sampurna or a 
Shadava avarohani, but hardly an Audava avar 
ohana This almost nullifies the murchhanas 
Mos *1 and 6, or takes away about J of the 
total number of tunes, thus leaving only about 
l|50d, tunes in all It is rather strange that Oha 
tura Pandita in his Lahsha Sangita^ ignonng all 
the restriotions and overlappings noted above, 
and taking the old 72 scales of Venkateshwara, 
gives the uumber of possible tunes as 34,848 
He holvever says the uumber of good ragas is 
limited by the fact that they have to bo pleasing 

The number of tunes in Hindustani music 

afc 200 VTs could 

not e^cpeofe anything better after centuries of 
neglect of the art by the intelligentsia, which 
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since the later Mohammedan period till verjr 
recently, has been entirely in the hands gener¬ 
ally of illiterate professionals. It may however 
be said to their credit that most of the tanes 
and essentials of the system have been well 
preserved by them, even though the principles 
leading to those essentials have been forgotten 
An endeavour has been made in this treatise to 
establish these principles, in order that the essen¬ 
tials of the system preserved so far may not 
be discarded as baseless and disregarded in any 
additions that may be made in this direction. 
We have seen there is still a lot of room for any 
number of new tunes being added. 

The conduct of life is fast changing m India, 
new perceptions, new emotions and new ideas, 
amalgamating East and West, are displacing the 
old perceptions, emotions and ideas, Music 
will also have to shape itself to conform to the 
new state of things. It will be seen that our 
foundations are wide enough to take the new 
structure, without any change in the system. 
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Chapter X 


RAGAS OR MELODIOUS TUNES 

Paga defined Its arrangement. Tana^ Alankaras 
Ban on Tivra Madkyama 

word used for a tune in Indian music is 
Baga (?inf) A raga is thus defined in hatigita 

I>arpana 

* ^ ^ ^ I 

fsrii OT H m ll 

4 d, a raga is spoken of by learned men as that 
which 13 embellished with the colour of musical 
notes^ has its separate tune and import, and is 
pleasing to the mind 

Any and every tune cannot therefore be 
called a raga, which must have the following 
distinctive features 

(i) The notes composing it should be so 
arranged as to be melodious , (zi) auy adjunct to 
it c ^ ^ a drone or a subordinate musical accom 
paniment^ either mstrumental or vooal, must be 
in harmony with it, (ki) it should ba clearly 
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distinguisliable from ofclier ragas. In Indian 
music, each raga has been given a name; (n;» Its 
tune may be capable of conveying a particular 
emotion or ide.i ; {v) It should he sung at a time 
when the state of mind conforms with its 
import, as otherwise it will not be pleasing. 

There is another thing winch is very essen¬ 
tial for music, although not indispensible for 
ragas, as distinct from songs. It is the rhythm 
or keeping time, known as Tala ) in Indian 
music 

Coming first to the melodious arrangement of 
notes, we have in Chapter \rEII investigated what 
affinity each note bears with the others. We 
have seen that Samvadis and Anuvadis are more 
concordant than others, and also have found out 
which of the pairs form good combinations and 
which not. The bad combinations noted there 
cannot be used when the component parts are 
meant to be sounded together, but there is 
no objection bo using them as adjacent notes, 
as parts of a bigger scheme because they do 
bear concordant relations with each other 
For adjacent couples the bigger the intervals 
the more vigorous the combination, e. q , 
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shruti interval is more vigorous than a 6 shriiti 
one 6 shruti better than 5 shrnti, and so on 
We cannot however have the same interval 
repeated successively as it will be monotonous, 
and it is better to rise or fall with easy steps 
Smaller and bigger intervals have therefore to be 
mixed up to make a tune melodious The inter 
vala in the sargamsof the following common tunes 
will illustrate the point — 

BhairiTa— 

Intervals between ^ and H 2^ 4 3 4 2 4 3=s2’Shrutis 
Bhairva— 

Intervals betvreen ^ and ^ 2» 5 3 4 2 5, ^*^22 Shrntis 
Malakosba - 

Intervals between ^ 3 6 4 3 ^22 Shrotig 

Samvadfs (9—13 sbrutis) or octaves (22 shrutis) 
are also used as adjacent notes occasionally, but 
not very often (the latter less often than the 
former) as Indian music approaches its notes by 
easier steps, not by leaps This is dohe only 
in the way of relief from successive shorter 
intervals It is known as * Ohhd ta ’’ (^) 
meaning release or rebel An 8 shruti interval 
is bad and rarely used, except that isft 
IS sometimes used, but surely ^ ^ ^ would 



be better, and it is due to the absence of ^ from 
onr present gamut that ^ has been allowed. 

The whole character of a tune cannot very 
well be depicted in all cases in one stretch from 
^ to and one or more turns have to bo taken, 
which pioduce Vakra notes and make the tune 
itself more or less Vakra, as noticed already in 
the previous chapter* This is effected by intro¬ 
ducing what is called a Tana (] UH ]. Tana (from 
the root to spread) is defined as that which 
is used to expand a raga, and consists of n certain 
number of the notes put in different orders. 
It IS one of the things about which there seems 
to be a muddle, Every one of the writers on 
music seems to consider it of great importance 
to give the possible number of Tanas, 

L7 or 5040 for seven notes, L6 or 720 for six 
notes, L5 or 120 for five, L4 or 24 for 
four, L3 or 6 for three, 2 for two notes 
and 1 for one note for each miirchhana, 
without any consideration whatever for over¬ 
lappings and to explain how they could be 
worked out. And yet the real use of so many 
tanas has been admitted as not being quite clear- 
It has been said in one place that out of these only 
84 are used for expansion of mi^rchhanas or ragas. 
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Tinas are of two kinds, Shuddha and Kdta 
[^—illusive, not straight] A Shuddha tana 
has all its notes in the natural order, either in 
ascent or in descent, as and ft are 

Shnddha tanas of the three notes, ft, it, and ^ A 
KiSta tina has not got its notes in the correct 
order ft^in »Tft^*n*Tft, and q ft are KiUa 
tfinas of the same three notes 

Sarrraya i Uliratj an Urdu book Tfntten m 
1874, says that a tana consists of only four notes 
or less, and that any greater number of notes mil 
take it to the category of a riga This vioiy seems 
to be correct The book gives the number of 
Kdta tanas as 52, but not how the figure was 
arrived at Tinasen recogmsed^^ Krft^ tanas 

The actual number of tanas between «T and 
from combinations of 2, 3 and 4 notes comes, 
after eliminating the overlappings, to 60 altogether, 
divided as follows — 

Shuddha tanas original mdrohbana, I , two- 
note combinations, 5 , three note combinations, 
4, four note combinations 3 Kdta tinas 
three note combinations, 8, four note com 
binations, 39 From the definition there can 
be no Kuta tanas for two note combinations, 
and for ordinary purposes of forming ragas, 
tanas of more than four notes are not required 
7 _ 



Tlie tanas of two and three notes give Vakra 
Bwarns, and those of three and four notes Vakra- 
ragas However a idga is not generally called 
so, unless almost the whole of its Arohana or 
Avarohana takes a tortuous character 

For embellishment, repetitions of the notes 
that enhance the melddioiiBness of a raga are 
introduced. This ib geneiallv done thiough 
the tanas, both Shncldha and Ktita. The repeti¬ 
tion IS efi’ected by ihe processes known as (0 
Sphurana ( ^ 55 ^ = quiveung, or using the notes 
twice , (2) Tupu ( firs ) or using them tbrice ; 
(3) Kampana ( trembling or shaking), m 
which tbe notes are lepeated several times but 
with shorter duration«, (4) Andolana { — 

swinging), in which notes are repeated so that 
one ot a longer duration comes between those of 
shorter duiations, ^ ; 

(5) Ahati ( lolJiijg in which similar tanas 

of ascending notes follow m succession, e>g 7 

; and ( 6 ) Pratyahati ( ), m 

which similar tanas of descending notes follow 
in succession, H The tanas 

used in this way are called alankaras ( :sr 

an ornament) in Indian music, A good number 
(over 60) of these has been Cv>mposed and men 
tioned in the old books, and each given a name. 
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Al'inkiras were considered a necessity^ ag they are 
at present also, for good music Bharatasays, “a 
song without an aHnkaia is like a night without 
moon, a nver without water, a creeper without 
flowers, and a woman without ornaments ** A few 
simple ones are noted below with their names^ the 
full number c^n bo seen in any of the old granthas 
(JFm X S^ngiia Parijatai or Sanqxta Dorpana for 
instance or in the Urdu book Afoari fun Nagmat 
b\ Mohammed Nawab All Khan Sahib of Sitapur 
lihadra—^R h, ftnft 
Nanda—HHft ft • 

Jita-^^nft ft ?mft, 

Bhala--H nft^mnft^, ftqiHT*T»?iift 
Bindn—^TH H ft, ft ft ft u, • • 

Tnvarna—^ ftann, fta?T?I??, - - 
Akehepa—^ ft n, ft n ?t, ?l *1, 

Krama—H ftft^in^, ftnn?i;Tti 
Kokila—suft^^ftn??, ftn?Tftn;?«l, 
Mahavajra—^ Rnft^ftu^, ftn?inftn?T«r, 
Mandradi—H ftn^m^ift^HftirftHftniTj 
ftiTJTqR^?Tftftn?inftiT»rq, 
According to the ascent or descent of the 
notes Alankaras are divided into four classes 
called Varnas [ ] When the notes are ascend 

ing, the Alankara is called Arohf Varna , when 
descending it is called AvaroM Varna , when the 
notes are both ascending and descending, it is 
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called Saacharf = changeable); when the 

notes return to the original note from which the 
start was made or when there are repetitions the 
Alankara is called Sthdi Varna [^wrt * standing] 
The Alankaras have shuddha or vikrita swaras 
according to the ragas they are usedim Also the 
Varjita swaras in a laga must be left out in its 
alankdra also. In the present-day music, these 
alankaras are called Palta, Tina or Tora when 
played on a musical instrument, when sung with 
the initials of the notes (h, n etc.) they are 
called Sargams (or Tanas of the Sargam) ; and 
when only the sound of the notes is uttered, leav¬ 
ing out the initials, they form what is called 
an alapam (iUTqITOO l^st two are peculiar to 

the Indian music, and make the raga very pleas¬ 
ing and highly artistic 

Bach raga is supposed to have its vadi and 
samvadi notes, which mostly determine its import. 
These are either more frequently used than other 
notes, or used m such a way as to be prominent. 
Uext to these, are their Anuvadis, and then the 
Nirvadfs. Vivadls are to be the least employed and, 
if likely to affect the character of the tune, to be 
altogether avoided. If used at all they might 
come in Avarohana, not m Arohana. The 
Samvadls, Anuvadis etc. for each note have been 
worked out in Chapter VIII. 
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It wonld not bo out of place to note doira a 
tune to illustrate wbat has been said above, and 
to show bow music masters arrange them com¬ 
positions It has been taken from a song, in the 
tune known as Sanaa NQrayan ((9 in Furvf 

mela, composed by Cbatnra Fandita, the author of 
Laksho Sangita, and given'in Ma drifun Nagm^t 
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I The foliovvrmg things may be noted 

(1) Intervale from 2 to 5 shrutis have been 
tnixed up 

(2) These have been relieved m two places by 
introducing samv idf intervals of 13 and 9 shru 
tis 

(3) There is no interval of 8 shrutis nor any 
oouple of adjacent intorvils aggregating to 8 
shrutis 

(4) There is i uniformity m diversity in both 
the parts of the song noted above The begin 
nmg and end in each case are reversals of each 
other 

(5) IT ift n, ift TT n S are the alankarag 
introduced 

(6) ^ and ^ ire noted in the book as Vadi 
and SdmvAdi but the way m which H has been 
used does hardly warrant for it the character of a 
Vadl ^ too although used rather profusely does 
not peculiarise the time^ which is, as will be seen 
done by ^ and tT Iho tune Hanm iVa^'ayana is 
Audava ah'! Java, in which mi is entirely to be left 
out and ^ used in avaiohana only and ^ are 
not viv^dls of either ^ or q but are their anu 
vadis They are Vivadis of ?ftand ?T It therefore 
appears more correct to take and n as Vadl 
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aad Samvddl in the tune Bansa Hhriiyana than 
taking ^ET and There seems to be a reluctance 
on the part of the post-Ratnakara musicians to 
make as Vddi due perhaps to the fact that ^ is 
now the chief note and ^ is not in good concord* 
ant relation with it; but this is not a good 
reason, for vft is not in good relation with H 
either, but there is no objection to taking it as 
Vddf. For the same reason perhaps 5ft, which is a 
samvadi of has also been banned. This is a 
matter again for the experts to look into. The 
campaign against untouchabihty should also be 
extended to music to increase the utility of the 
banned swaras like 5 ft, etc. 

Id depriving ^ of its Vadism, it is necessary 
to get the Vadf-place taken by some other note, 
and, for this purpose, in the tunes which partic¬ 
ularly require the use of H and or H and 
W are prolonged in their use. This is perhape 
the case with the tune Bansa Nhrhyan too. 



Chapter Xl 


RHYTHM OR TIMING 

TalA defined , Matras and their dlvf«lon5 , difference 
with European timing: Old Jatl talas , Present 
talas and their derivation from old taias 
Soma and Vishama irraba 

element of time is as essential to musia 
as to any other affair of the world As a 
regular succession of sound vibrations is necessary 
to maVe the sound musical, as a regular coincidence 
of the vibrations of musical notes makes these 
notes concordant, as an appropriate blending of 
concordant notes at proper intervals is required 
to create melody , so for good music it is essential 
that the component melodious pieces should 
follow each other at regular and appropriate- 
intervals of time This keeping of time was 
effected m India by clapping of the hands, and 
was hence called Tala [UT^ clapping of hands^ 
from ^ a palm of the hand] The practice is still 
ID vogue 

The instruments in use for the purpose are 
Pakhavaja Mridanga, Tabl^ etc, which not only 
keep time but their sweet sounds, and paransaod 
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Gamaks (tanas) enhance the quality of music. 
Their basis of play however, is the original tala, 
tbe rules of which govern them also. 

The interval between two claps or strokes, 
which is termed a laghu (^==small), is governed 
by two considerations. (1) The smallest interval 
should be such that the hand may not get tired 
in the course of one raga or song, and (2) the 
other extremity should be in conformity with its 
function of keeping time, for if the interval be 
too big, the object would be lost. For tbe first. 
It was thought that tbe time taken by a beat of 
the pulse of a fairly-healthy man is the proper 
smallest interval and^ for the second, about three 
times this interval. These limits cannot evidently 
be very hard and fast. 

The interval is also considered in another 
way, in terms of syllabic instants, called 
matras [ ?rr?lT] A matra is taken as the shortest 
time in which a syllable could be properly 
pronounced It was taken and perhaps 
correctly, that about three syllables could 
well be pronounced during one beat of the pulse 
Therefore a laghu ranges from 3 to 9 matras. 
Its usual value, unless specifically mentioned 
otherwise, is taken as 4 matras, and as such the 
following are its sub-divisions and multiples. 
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8 Kshanas lava W, 8 lavas=l Kialitha 

8 KashthaB=l nimislia fPiPw), 8 mmisbas = 
1 Kaia (^),4 kalas—anudruta («rg5^) or anu or 
virfima 2 anu8=l druta (5,^), -i drutaB=l 

lagbu 2 Hghu9=l gum (S^), S laglm8=l 

pluta (tgcT) and 4 laghus= 1 KaLapada f*5TW^l 

An anu or virama is thus equal to one matra 
and denoted by the sign U , a drutft=2 matras 
w!tb its sign 0 * n Iftghu—4 matras (unless speoi 
fically mentioned to have other values) and has the 
signss 1 *1 guru s 8 matras Tnth its sign S , » pluta 
= mdtris with sign 3 , and a kakapadarrlG 
matras with si^n+ I hree matras ate denoted by 
a combination of Virdma and druta as and 5 
matras by a combination of Vir ima and laghu as t 

As IS natural there is a lot of diEFerenoe of 
opinions as to the time of a matra, but the exact 
time 18 not of any great consequence and need not 
"Worry us What is necessary to understand is the 
Talues of laghu with reference to matras as noted 
above On the time taken by a matra howeverj 
depends the quick or slow singing of a Fong 
which IS denoted by the term Laya f^^motion, 
from the root ^ to move] When quick, it is called 
Druta laya quick! , when slow it is called 

Vilambita laya (^iTfN?r=retarded) , the ordinary 
one being known as Madhya Laya [?Ts*T==3middIe] 
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The approximate European, equivalent to a 
matra is half a crotchet, which makes the ordin¬ 
ary laghu as equal to a minim, the European sub¬ 
divisions being as follows, 1 Bemibreve)==2 minima 
*= 4 crotchets=8 quaver8==16 semiquavers =32 
demi-semi-quavers. There is in this respect a little 
difference m the European and Indian systems. 
While the European semibreve and its sub-divi¬ 
sions represent the time for which a particular 
note IS sounded, the Indian laghu etc show the 
interval between two strokes of the tala, without 
any reference to the notes. The notes may of 
course be fitted in as desired by the singer within 
the interval, but the tala has been treated by the 
Indian musicians independently of notes and tunes.. 

As has been said above the convenient interval 
between tala strokes is a laghu ranging from 3 to 
9 matrds. Smaller intervals of one and two matras 
and bigger ones of more than 9 matras were also 
in vogue in the old music, but generally mixed up- 
with the standard laghu interval. These were used 
in the playing of pakhavaja. In the current Indian 
music a two matra interval is the only exception. 

Several intervals, either of similar or different 
durations combine to form what is called a tala 
or measure for the songs or parts thereof In re¬ 
ference to the rhythmic instrn ments, pakhavaja, 
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tabla eto the measure is called theka fixed 

-arrangemeot] The combinatious are written lu 
the notations of the intervals given above For 
instance, 010 represents a tala of 7 matrascon 
taming three strokes, the first of 2 matras the 
second of 4 and the third of one matra The 
notation is known as Anga («pt) or body of the 
tala as it shows its composition 

The old music mikers devised seven tahs 
known as Jati talas {snfSr^cliss or species) from 
whiok all the other talas were derived These 
are as follows 


o 

B 

a 

is 

Karnes of 
the talas 

Kola 
tiOQ or 
Anga 

No of matras 
taking laghn of 4 
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Number 


Nfvmes of 
the tulas 

j Notd 
tion or 

! Au^a 

1 

No of raatrns 
taking Inghu oi 4 
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o i\ 

mm ^ 

1? 
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1 
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lOII 
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By changing tho value of Inghu to 3, 5, 4, rnd 
9 matras 28 more talas were obtained. Each of 
these 35 talas was given a name The lajrhn was 
not given the value or 3 matras perhaps because 
these were doubles ot 3 autj 4. Some talas were 
also obtained by ropeiting one or the other of 
the small talas. The longest tala that could be 
obt\ined from these Jati TaUs without repetition 
was of 29 matras. i.e dhruva with the lagbu of 9 
matias but ordinarily talas of more than lb 
malras were perhaps of rare use In the time of 
Sharngdeva, however, wo find talas of much 
greater length, reaching as much as 69 or ‘/O 
matras but these were all meant for pakhava]a 
its parans and tanas and not for keeping time- 
with hands. The following table gives talas up to 
16 matrds as worked out from the usual forms o£ 
J ati talas. 
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Eaeh tala had, as ib the case qo^ also, one of 
the strokes on which more stress was given than 
the others, and for the sake of contrast to make it 
more prominent the stroke, or more correctly 
epeaking the mdtrd, difectly opposite was given 
the least stress The stroke following the stress 
-ed stroke is also sometimes treated in the same 
way to give prominence to the latter The stress 
thus brought on a stroke was falso now called 
Sama [ot meaning composure after agitation] 
The strokes with little or no stress are now known 
as Khdll (empty), the old name for which was 
Nishabdtt [Pt t without sound] , all the other 
strokes being called cashabda fwith sound] In 
pakh^vaja, tabM, etc , the nisbabd istroke is with 
^iit a stroke on the left-hand side of the instru 
ment which gives the full or sound In some 
cases the instruments cease to play for anishabda 
stroke, the player keeping the time in his mind 
■only 

In the present day music, Wla strokes of more 
than four matrds or less than two mttfcras are not 
generally used, =o the longer strokes of the old 
talas have been split np in many cases, the second 
part being given a Kh^iU and the old one mdtra 
stroke is joined to the precedingor the following 

stroke 
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The following table gives the important tilsis 
ID current use, with their com position and the 
corresponding old ]d,ti tdlds from vlnch they have 
been derived- The sama and kbali points haver 
' also been indicated 
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Note . - It appenrs the names of Nos. 16 and 17 have been 
anter-changed, as the derivative Jati talas suggest Ara for 
No 16 and Dhiuva for 17 

From the Jati talas it will be seen that only 
four strokes were originally corateinplated, and 
it was by splitting some of the strokes that in 
the piesent music we have more than fonr 
strokes, but in these cases the excess goes as 
Khd.li, Below are given a few talas which have^ 
more than four strokes. These were devised by 
old mu-ic-makers like Sharngdeva and others, 
and are still used, tliough rarely, 
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The strokes of pakhavaja or tabhi are fitted 
in accordance with the strokes of the tula as 
noted above. Tdnas have also been composed for 
these instruments which, however lengthy, must 
in the end come to tlio particular t«lln, the samas 
of the two coinciding. 

The coincidence is known as Graha { 
grasp, or perhaps the softened praknta form of 
tie or knot] When the two samas coincide 
regularly, it is called a sarna graha {ot— equal), 
otherwise itisa Vishanm graha [fir7i7=:irregnLirh 
The lattei is of two kinds: (J) Atfta in which 
the sama of the instrument comes after that of 
the real tdla, and (2) audgaia, in uhich it precedes 
the sama of the tala. In the one case, the ppeed 
of the instrument has to bo quickened, and m 
the other it is to be slackened in order that tlie 
next samas may coincide with the sama of the 
tala. 

The rdgas or songs, except in very special 
cases when emotions have to be expressed, have 
to follow one or the other of the talas In order 
that a rdga may be vigorous and pleasing, the 
position of Its sama should be occupied by the 
v^di or samvadi swaras, and these should form a 
sama graha with the sama of the tala. When 
t^nas are taken, the graha may sometimes be 
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7ishcitQa to coinoido later as explained above 
But it IS not always considered necessary to have 
this coiQoidenco id wbicli cases iiowover the 
<iiBtances must remain uniform throu£:hout 

in somo cases more talas than one are used , 
particularly, in the old Indian music, two or three 
talas were mixed up lu the sort of songs known 
-as Prabnndlm To go from duo tala to another 
particular esro had to bo token so that the 
point of change might not bo distinguished ns 
abrupt This could bo effected by quickening 
slackening the la^ as of tho adjacent talas so 
as to got them blended togothoi 

The laya of a rnga or song is determined by 
its subject and import , a grave and solemn or 
plaintive raga requires Vilambit^i laya that es 
pressing sport, ndicnlo, or morrimont, requires 
Druta laya, the Madhya Jaya being used for 
ordinary songs 

Below 18 given a raga, by way of illustration, 
1o show its tdia and the corresponding tabla 
strokes The tune is Iraano with sama on the 
first syllable, or rather druta, the tdln being 
Ohantdla 

Song — 

R fir 1*5 ^ 
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Tune. Imana — I ? 

K <»(^) o (^)(«) 

T^la OhautaU— ^ I ^ l ^ l ^ I ^ I ^ \ 
Tabla Strokes—I dhd dhd i tin nd I kifc dha i diuu 
na \ kit tik ] {?id gm i 

If the song be sung in the tunc B^iairaoij the 
notes will be as below — 

^ ^ I ?T?T I \ 

I ^TtuT»7T ?T I I ^ >3rf I q nr I 

The sama in this case shifts to the seventh syl¬ 
lable or fourth druta, so the sama of the tabla 
stroke (dha-dhd) must be brought here to have 
the sama graha, otherwise the graha will be 
vishama, and not quite pleasant. 
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Chapter XII 

HARmONY 

Harmony defined Forgotten in India Three kinds 
of Harmony in Indian Music 

When two or more cootordaut notes are 

jonnded together, the\ form what is called 
Harmony The Indian word for harmony is Laya 
= union, fusion, from the root to adhere^ 
to vanish) being in this sense different from the 
word laya, used for the slow or quick motion of a 
tune in the previous chapter In chapter VIII 
the relation of each note with other*^ was investi 
gated and it was found that pairs of notes with 
9—I > shruti intervals, known as samvddis and 
6—16 and 7—15 shruti intervals, t ^ , anuradis, 
were concordant An octave of a not© is of course 
concordant to the latter In European music the 
notes with 5—17 shruti intervals are also taken 
as concordant 

For harm »ny, when a tune is played, its salient 
and prommi^nt points are supplemented by sound 
iDg the harmonical notes as mentioned above, 
v7hereoy the sweetn^^ss of musio is largely en 
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'hanced. The latter notes form a tune in them¬ 
selves which the ear is capable of hearing dis¬ 
tinctly separately from the mam tune, as also at 
the same time in combination wit h it so that the 
effect is exceedingly pleasing. It is not neces¬ 
sary that each note of the harmony tune should 
be concordant with the corresponding notes of the 
mam tune Discords are sometimes introduced, 
as a contrast, to increase the value of the con¬ 
cords The harmony tune is generally played in a 
lower octave or sthdna. 

The art of harmony was well developed by the 
old Indian musicians, but it has become almost 
-extinct at the present day All that we see of it 
IS the sounding with music of drones representing 
the mam note, shadja and its fifth, which provide 
harmony of a sort The chief instrument for this 
purpose is the Tambura, which has three wires 
representing Shadja, and one representing Pan- 
chama, The Vln^, the Sitd;r, the Sarangi, and 
other similar instruments have also extra wires 
or strings tuned to Shadja, Panchama etc, which 
resonate and enhance the volume of music. The 
Td,bla IS also tuned with Shad]a, or sometimes 
with other notes if desired by the singer. 

Three kinds of harmony seem to have been 
practised m India, m., Swara laya 
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Ansha laya (fi?r=3a parfc) and Anyonya laya 

Swara laya is the harmony pro 
vided by the individual notes as in the case of 
drones and their samvddf and anuvdda swaias 
Ihe arrangement of the uttaranga being exactly 
the fiEth o£ the purvinga in the Indian scale of 
music has the peculiar advantage of providing 
harmony if desired, for a tune may be played in 
the ordinary manner and it may^ at the same 
time, be played on the uttaranga of a lower 
sth^na, and the two will be m exact harmony 
They will have what may be called shadja pan 
chama bhava [«lR=state] 

In Indian music the sth^l (^laanythmg 
permanent) of a song or raga, Wnioh shows its 
full tune with all the necessary notes correctly 
arranged, is generally divided into two or more 
parts or ansha These are in the same tala and 
used to be in the compositions of music masters^ 
generally so arranged that if played together 
they were m harmony with each other Thus if 
one instrument plays the raga from the beginning 
and the other at the same time starts from say 
the second part m a lower octave the two insbru 
ments will be playing in harmony This is 
Ansha laya As one part will be following the 
other without actually overtaking it, it may be 
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termed Brahmoshd. Bhd,va [2Rnf+^, i.e , the state 
of the sun following the dawn without being able 
to catch it]. It is called a fugue in European 
music. The sthdi of the tune Hanna J^arayana 
given in Chapter X (page 101) and those of the 
tunes Iman and Bhairavi given in the last chap¬ 
ter will be found with their parts to form fugues 
very nearly. This is shown below s— 
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The third kind of Inrmoay (Auyonya laya, 
51??) obtains batireen ragaa of different 
tones This is known as couaterpoint in Euro 
pean music and is a difficult composition The 
tunes must, of course be sung or played on the 
same tala The salient points of each of the tunes 
have to be concordant with those of the other 
The two tunes are hoard separately! as also 
blended into one They have what may be called 
Pitipatni Bhava {qf^^^shusbaud, q?ft=:awife] In 
India, for several rSgas five or six such tunes as 
would harmonise with them were composed 
These latter were given feminine names and were 
known as wives or raginfs of the former, which 
were called r^gas The subject will be farther 
treated m a subsequent chapter As has been 
said above, the art of harmony has been lost or 
given up, so that the ragas and raginis former¬ 
ly connected m harmony are treated now as alto 
gother separate tunes They have gradually 
undergone changes and alterations, and in many 
<jases do not harmonise as they did before 
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Chapter XIll. 

INDIAN BAGAS AND RAGINIS. 

Rag:as end Raginis how differenfiated in different 
periods , Sargams of Ragas or tunes of current 
Indian music. Analysis of tunes 
by Music Experts. , 

WE shall now come to the different tunes m 
Indian music, and see how they are differenti¬ 
ated from each other. The points of difference, 
we have seen, are :— 

(1) The Janaka mela to which the tune 
belongs, vide Chapter VII. 

(2) The particular murchhana of that mela, 
vtde Chapter iX* 

(3) The existence or otherwise of vakra 
notes, vide Chapter X, and 

(4) The Vadi and Samvadi swaras. 

There were a few other points observed in 
the old music, Graha ( 515 ) or the note from 
which a tune commenced • Nydsa or the 

note on which a tune ended ; Tara, the note 
to which the tune extended in the t^rasth^na;: 
Mandra, the note to which the tune descended in 
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the Mandrastbdna f Bahutwa (fljw) or mention 
of the note vvhioh was used most m a tune , and 
Alpatwa or mention of the note which 

was used the least or was loft out In the 
current muaio none of these^ except the last and 
sometimes the first and second? is taVen any 
notice of 

One very important point of difference is the 
portion of the Saplaka, pdrvdnga or attaraagUi 
that iB more impressive m a rdga Some of the 
ragas show themselves in purvdnga (?T to 

and some in their uttaranga [q to Also 
some are pleasing lU thoir ascent (arohana) 
and some m descent [avarohana] The Pdrvdnga 
ragas are geaenlly so in ascent and the TJttarAnga 
ones in descent 

The arrangement of the tunes has been 
different in different periods The oldest? and 
perhaps tba natural onoi was taking the gr^ma 
ragas first with their five divisionS| Shuddhoi 
Bhinna, Gauda, Vesara, and Sidharana^ as already 
noticed, mde Ohaptor VI, and uutnbenug 80 
These being rather abstract scales had Bh^shds 
(«nqT ea speech or exposition)? Vibh^shds and 
Antarbhashas (alternatives) which wore the tunes 
that showed them in a more practical way Then 
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there were other rdgas and upardgas and a lot 
of connected tunes known as r^gangas, upangas, 
bhashangas, etc* Out of these ragas, bhashas, 
and angas, Sharngdeva, the author of Sanoita 
BatnaJmra mentioned 264, including the old tunes 
as well as those current in his time. 

Among the post-Ratnakar writers there are 
some who take six ragas with five or six rdginis 
to eachj ascribing the arrangement to older music- 
makers like Someshwara (or God Shiva), Bharata, 
and Hanumat. They go so far as to mention 
sons and daughters-indaw of each of the six ragas, 
which include almost all the tunes current in 
their time* It is not impossible that the old 
music-masters had some ragas for which they 
found out tunes allied to them in some way and 
called them their wiveSj but that all the r^gas of 
Indian music could be included within groups of 
only six families is inconceivable, and a lot more 
of tunes must have been known to the old 
writers like Bharata etc. The r4gas and their 
raginis are not all the same with the different 

I 

schools above, which shows that the tunes, 
although they retained the names, underwent 
many alterations in the course of time. 

These rdgas and raginis have been ascribed 
forms of men and women in different attitudes 
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5md states of mind This no doubt had reforenco 
to the sentiments expressed by the different tunes, 
but as this aspect of musio has long been lost, 
it IS Simply taken as poetic imagery and no 
heed is taken of it The tunes have now 
got modihod and a lot of unauthorised inter 
polations has also been probably introduced, 
so that the descriptions given of the rdginis can 
hardly bo indicated by their tunes The subject 
will be dealt with further later on 

The rest of the post Katnakara writers divide 
the rdgas of thoir time under the sovornl Janak 
melas (parent scales) whose notes form the basis 
of those rdgas They are different m cases of 
different writers, showing the change that as 
was natural, went on gradually It is unneces 
■sary to mention the janaka melas or tunes of 
these old writers as their notes are not, we have 
seen, all similar to ours Their shuddha rishabha 
and shuddha dhaivata are not, for instance, 
represented by any of our present notes, and 
but for the difference in these notes our scale 
Bhafrava would have been the samp as the old 
Sejujji 

Tbe olasaifioation of the rdgas at tbe present 
•♦lay 18 also done in the same way, , under the 
iseveral janaka melas The Sansknta book LaUha 
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(^=s current) of Chatura Pandita treats 
the subject very well giving almost all the impor* 
tant ragas and r^giois of the current Hindustani 
music with their points of difference and coin¬ 
cidence. Chatura Pandita has also composed 
Hindi songs, known as Lakshana gita, which are 
sung in the specific tunes, and give their special 
features, vddis, varjita swaras etc. The latter 
are also given in the small Sanskrita book 
Eaga Ghandriklz Every part of the country' 
has in fact books, in its own dialect, on the subject, 
showing the particular notes used m each r%a 
or rdgijii, its vadi, vivadi swaras etc. It is not 
therefore necessary to have all the matter 
repeated here, and only a few common current 
tunes are noted below under the different janaka- 
melas with their sargama and some important- 
features. 
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IheSargams given above shou how the tunes 
diEfer from each other It is howover unavoid 
able that portions of different tunes should coin* 
cide In cases of these portions being promi 
nent ones, the tunes are said to be containing the 
others, or made up of two or more tunes Indian 
music masters analysed a lot of tune** and endeav¬ 
oured to 6nd out their component tunes It i^ 
however difficult to follow themi and more often 
than not they differ in their opinions, probably 
bec'iuse the common points considered wore dif¬ 
ferent by different men The tunes also perhaps 
got altered as time went on It is not of much 
USB therefore to note all these down here Only 
a few of the common tunes are noted below by 
way of illustration 

Siaiemtnt showing the analysis of tunes — 


ot taii«}8 


Name of 
tufies 

Haga mala 
Hindi wntten 
itj ITOtv 

Alfttla d1- 
uliim Persian/ 
written jd i 
i 184/ 

Sarmaja 

1 Ishrat 
Urda wnt 
ten m 1874 

1 

Shuddh i 
Kalyana 

lilaka Gaud 
iitid Ivamoda 

i 

1 

Gond 

Kamod and 

1 anlca 

1 . _. 

— 








Cofnpoiient, tunes j 

i 

Namefi of 
tnnee. 

Kaga tndla 
Hindi, 
written in 
1708 

: 

Slatift-nl nhini 
Persian, 
written m 
1847 

Sarmaya*!- 
Ishrat, Urdu, 
written in 
1874 

ISllSlYSjIci 4 ^ 1 “^ 

1 

Kaljana 

and 

Kidara, 

— 

Kiddra ,,, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Eukuhha, 
Purvi and 
Bi}d\ ala 


Kukob’ja ». 

1 

Bilavala, Pur¬ 
vi, Kedara and 
Deogiri 

_ 1 

Iman ,,, 

Kedia, 

Kalyona, 

and 

Bilavala* 

Kidara 

l^alyana, and 
Bilavala 


Hamira 

Ejdara 
Knlyana, 
'ind Imau« 

! 

Kidara. 
Kalyana, 
and Iman, j 

1 

1 

j 

Shankara- 

K dara 

Kidaraand 

1 

Ividara and 

bharana. 

and 

Bi avala 

Bilavala. 

Bilavala 

Shdma Kal- 
yana 

_ 1 

[ j 

1 

1 

i 

i _ 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

Kidara 

and 

Shnddhanata 
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licraarks 


Ocmpot^ent tunes. 


Vames of 


tnoes 

Baga Main* 
Hindi 
written ID 
179S 

r 

Matin til olnm 
Periian 
written ID 
1647 

Malahosha 


Hindola 

Bhsanta 

Jhinjhott 

and 

Panohama 

Hindola 

[ 

1 

Bilnrali 
Lahta 
Panohoiaa 
Poria and 

1 Bliairavn 

Bhairava 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Hmdoln 
Slindha nata 
Kanbra and 
Puna 

“5lirj riija 

O 1 

— 

Badbnnsa 
lanka and 
Oanri 


SAimaVa i 
Is^ir&t iJrclti 
written id 
18^4 


Par?(| Sham 
Kalysh nnd 
Todi 


MaDgala, 
Vibhasa. and 
Bararj 


Badbansa 
Tanko and 
Ganr). also 









Component tunes. 


Karnes of 
tones 

Haga MaJa, S 
Hindi 
written in 
1798. 

klatle-ol ulum, 
Pcisian» 
'Written m 
1847. 

Sarmaya-i* 
Ishrat, Urdu 
written in 
1874. 

% 

Gann 


dhin^botlr 

Asavari, 
Gojan So* 
catha, Bilava* 
la and 
Gonda 

Sbnraga, 
Bania kaji 
and Gojari 

Kamoda *. 

- 

1 

Bilavala and 
Gonda* 

Bilavala and 
Gann 

Saranga 

^ 1 

Devagui 

and 

Malara 

Devagiri 

and 

Malara, 

Natanara* 
yana, Shan 
karabbarana 
and 

Bihvaia, 

Gaoda Sa- 
Tanga* 

Soranga and 
Todi, 

Saranga 
and Gann or 
Saranga and 
GanrA 

[Ganrj—Kata 
—'Tribeni] 

Malakosb ami 
Tribe ni 

Sindhavi or 
Sindhnra 

Soratha . 

Asavari and 
Akin. 

Bhairava, 
Panohama» 
Gn^ari* 
Bengali and 
Gandkara 

Asavari 
and 
Ahiri. 
Bkairava, 
Pancbama, 
Gujari, Ben« 
gall and Gan 
j dbara. 
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Remarks. 


Gouiponeut tants 


Names of 
tunes 

1 aga Mab 
Hindi Written 
in 179'j 

1 

Matla nl 
nlam Persian 
written in 
1847 

Sarmaya 

1 lahrat 
Urdu writ 
ten in I6f4 

Adana 1 

\hiri (Uesb 
akari and 
Gojiri) 
Kanhn 

Milar and 
Kanlira 

Kanbrs 
Deo akii and 
Dbanasbri 


4d 


a 

a> 



f 


From i stad} of the above table it trill be 
C/lear that the idea of analysing the tunes was to 
find out the coinciding points out of the different 
tunes, and not, as is mentioned in several books, 
that the tunes were really composed by combin 
log two are more tunes as noted The tunes 
particularly composed by combining two or 
^ more tunes bear names showing the composition, 
e g , Iman and Bilavalacombine and form Imam 
Bilarala, Iinan and Bilavala and Sliuddha Kalyapa 
form iman KalyaUa , Nata and Bilavala form 
Nata Biiavah Jaitashn and Shuddha Kalyana. 
form JatU Kalyana, and so on 
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Cliapter XIV 


' HARMONY 

.“itid their Raginis of the old writers in harmony 
with each other Repudiation of the theory that 
Indian Atusic had no hannon^^ Method of 
eorminir Concert Music. 

j the previons chapter it was mentioned that 
the old wnterSt Bbarata, Hanumat> etc., bad 
divided some of the tunes of their time mto several 
gioups of ragaSj ragmis, their sons [called pntras, 
'^=±=soQj and’ daughters-m-law (called Bbaryiis 
8,c 5 , of the sons), ^^antjiia liainakarn 
and several other standard works written after 
it do not take notice of these groups, and the 
present tendency is to discard the system ah 
together, without, it is regrettable, any investiga¬ 
tion as to the' purpose which the eminent mneic- 
makers bad in view in this grouping. It will 
be shown in this chapter that the grouping was 
not without meaning, and that the several ragas 
mentioned were in harmony with their ragmis, 
forming what has been described in Chapter XII 
=as Anyonya Laya. The grouping differs to a 
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certain eictent among tho diffarenb ivritor9| of 
whomtthero arc four 

1 Soraeshwaraor'God Shivo, *fcho onginntor 
of music m ludmi bad» it is said, si^ ragaSi ri ^ 
Shri, ^Vasantft Panohama, Bbairava, ftlegha and 
and Natandruyana with six ra^juis and eight 
piitras to each 

2 Bharata, tho author of Haiyashanlra is 
also said to have had ai\ ngas, fchroo of which 
were different from those of bo mesh wars They 
were Bhairavaj Malakosha, Hindola, Ufpaka 
bhrf, ahd Megim each of winch had five raginis, 
eight putras and eight bhdr^as 

3 Kallmathn takes tho six ragas of Som 
eshwara, with six ragmis and eight putns to 
each,, his ragiuis being different from those of 
Someshwara 

4 Hanumat or Hanwanta has tho same six 
ragas as Bbarata but his raginia (also five to each 
raga)are different Ho has also eight piitras, but 
no Bhatyas 

The change in the names and connootiona of 
the tunes show bow the Indian music has under¬ 
gone considerable alterations The first three 
systems, VIZ , Someshwara, Bharnta and Kalh 
natha^ are now long obsolete For the fourth or 
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^ibe Hanumat system, it is said that the present- 
day Indian music follows that system Tbis is 
.however questioned by some of the present-day 
waters, nob on very good grounds thoagh. That 
there have been certain changes is natural and 
undoubted, but there is nob much to show that 
the ragas etc. of Hanumat school were very 
different from those used now. The Hindi book 
of Grangadhara, written in 1798, takes 
the ragas and ragmls of Hanumat school, and at 
the same time seems to be paying homage to 
Tdnasen, which shows that the famous grand 
musician repioseuted the Hanumat School. As 
Tanasen’s ragas are still taken as standard m 
Hindustani music^ it is not incorrect to assume 
that the present Hindustani music follows tlie 
Hanumat School generally. 

The SIS ragas with their raginis and a few 
pufcras of the Hanumat School are noted below : 

(1) Bhairava. Ragims—Bhairavl, ^indhavi 
Bangalf, Bard.ti, and Madhumadhavi—Putras 
Tuna, Panchama, 

(2) A^alakosha or Kaushika, Bagiuis—Todi, 
Khambavati, Gaurf, Gunukali and Kukubha. 
Futras—‘Badhansa, Maru. 
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(3) Hindola Raginis—BilavaU, Lalifca, Hama 
ka]£, Devasakha, and Patinanjarf Putinas— 
VibhfCsa, Qaurf 

(4) Di paka Bagiois—Kanhr^, Kamodi, De 
^hi, /vidara and Nata 

*5) Shri Raginis—Basanta, D h a n i shri, 
Malasbrf, Asavarf and MaravS Pufcras—bindti*! 
'(ronda, Sankara, Bihagra 

l6) Megha Ragmis—Tanka^ Gujarf, Mal^r 
Bhupalf and Deshakara Pntras—Sarunga, Knl 
yana, Sohitna 

Let us non see if as mentioned above the 
i igas are in harmony ^vith their laginis 

i^kinof bbe raira Bhair^v^ and its ra^int 

o o W 

Bar itf or Barari the sargama of the latter is 

nt^:T iftsci ?r) 

To this sargama let us fit in the samvadis md 
^riuvadis of the different notes having of course 
in view, aa fai as possible, *-0 introduce the notes 
of the raga Bhairava We find the notes 

(TT5CT?r S '<cTH^’CTS'srf^'rR»fttr€r) 

'wliiob make up a perfect sargama of Bhairava 
fit m exactly as shown below 
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Concord or discord. Concord Discord. Concoti 




A feF more sargamas of the ragas with 
those of theip raginis are noted down below to 
show the harmonj The sargamas have necess 
arilj to be adjusted, ao as to give an equal 
number of notes bo the two tuaes in each pair, 
neither of oourse losing its specifio arrangement 
of the notes 


11 
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Prom the above it will bo amply clear that 
the grouping of the ragas and ragmis by the 
ancient music makers was meant to provide 
tunes that could be played togothor as m a 
concert It enables us to compose concert 
music, by pointing out the direction in which 
to proceed to get harmonising or melodious tunes, 
as such tunes will generally be found within the 
family An example may be useful 

The following is the Sargama of a song in 
the tune Shankara, sung m BiJavala mela, for 
which a harmonising tune is required Shankard 
belongs to the Shri group, so a tune is sure to 
be found m that group Let us select Asivan 
for the purpose Acting on this datum and 
with the help of the table showing the relations 
of the notes in Oh VIH, the tune shown below 
the given tune can bo easily formed 
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This ingenious grouping finally repudiates 
the atatemottt made by some Europeans and 
Indians that Indian musio had no harmony 
That the art was negloofeed for some reason or 
other, and by this tune has been altogether 
forgotten, cannot be gainsaid The above 
also proves moiden tally that the present 
day Hindustani music follows the Hanumat 
school for if the ragas and raginis had under 
gone any coosidorable alterations they would 
no more have been m harmony as we find them 



CJiAPTER XV. 


TIME OF RAGAS. 

Time determined by the physical and mental 
condition of the singer. Tivra Madhyama the 
chief determining note, List of tunes according 
to time of singing. 

JST chapter X it was said that a r£ga to be 
attractive must be sung at a time when it 
pleases the mind, when its tune or import 
18 in conformity with the state of mind of the 
singer, or the hearers, or both. The Indian music- 
masters have fixed times of the day for all the 
r^as (raginis are included in the word). 
Opinions differ in a few cases, but not widely. 
It IS intended in this chapter to investigate 
the principles which govern the problem of time 
for the different tunes. Here we enter in a 
way to deal with the relation of mind and music. 

The following three things have to be con¬ 
sidered in this connection :— 

( 1 ) The general inclination of the singer to 
sing and of the hearers to hear, ue., what strain 
they are capable of bearing physically at any 
particular time. 
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(2) The general mental condition of the^ 
singers and hearers, te , whether happy and 
composed, or worned and in anxiety 

(3) The particular emotion that has to be 
expressed by the singer or desired to be engend 
ered in the audience 

The last, or expression of sentimentSi can not 
evidently be confined to any particular time, 
and DO time can be fixed for ragas when they are 
meant to express emotions Time can be fixed 
for them on the first two considerations only 

For the first, the day and night may be divided 
into four periods, daybreak to midday, 
mid-day to evening, evening to midnight, and 
midnight to day break Of these, mid-day to 
evening is the period when a man feels mo«t 
tired and sluggish and can bear the least 
strain On the other hand, from midnight to 
morning one feels the most brisk and smart and, 
unless troubled by sleep, can exert one’s self much 
better than in any other period The other two 
periods are midway between them, morning to 
mid day being perhaps a bit better than from 
evening to midnight 

Kow as regards strain in singing, the komala 
or flat BWaras are easier than tlvra ones, also the 
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pdrvaaga to zf) easier than the uttar^nga 
{^ to ^). Hence it may be taken as a rough 
general rule that the purvanga ragas with 
komala swaras should be sung in the period 
mid-day to evening ; pilrvanga ragas with tivra 
swaras from evening to midnight; uttaranga 
ragas with tivra swaras from midnight to day¬ 
break; and uttaranga ragas with Komala swaras 
from the daybreak to mid-day. For the same 
reason, ragas sung in Tarasthana are more pleas¬ 
ing alter midnight. 

The above rough rule is mentioned in other 
words as that in the first part of the night 
purvanga notes are more pleasing, while in the 
latter part the uttaranga ones are better, and 
that the order is reversed in the day-time. 
This of course does not take account of the tivra 
and komala swaras. 

To proceed on the second consideration, it is 
necessary to consider the daily routine in old 
days of an average Indian, in fair health and 
having no extraordinary troubles. He woke up 
at about 4 o’clock in the morning, said his 
prayers, then getting up and taking his bath 
performed his worship. After this he went 
out to work for his living and came back at 
about mid-day for his meals. After perhaps a 
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little nap he went out again to earn lus Imng, 
from which he returned rather fagged at about 
sunset After ablutions he had hia sandhya 
prayers and, taking the evening meals, was free 
to have a chat with friends or members of the 
family He went to sleep at about midnight, 
1;o ge*. up again before dawn 

It will be seen that tho hours when ho was 
worried most were the afternoon hours when 
be had to work for his living, probably hard 
There was a little worry inot so much as m tho 
afternoon) m the morning also for the same 
cause Also there must bo some in the early 
morning hours before finally waking up 

This found expression in musio by tho use 
frequent or otherwise, of tivra madhyama (n)} 
This note, having good affinity with many of tho 
other notes, both komala and twra, is next m im 
portance only to Shadja (^), but being 11 shrubis 
from it has an almost opposite effect, its anuvadis 
being vivadis of shadja and v^ce versa 'W’lnlo 
therefore shadja sounds composure and peace, 
tivra madhyama sounds excitement and worry , 
hence its use as mentioned Also as one cannot 
pass on from worry to composure without going 
through intermediate stages, so the elimination 
of ift IS done gradually, so that while the note 
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itself is leffc out, its samvadis and anuvadis are 
kept on, which are in turn gradually replaced 
Sometimes, as in the case of Kalyani mela 
komala madhyama (5?) is introduced along with 
and the latter is ultimately left out. 


The following list gives the janaka melas 

in the order of their association with tivra 
madhyama :—_ 


Number. 

i 

Janaka melas 


SamvadiB of 

Anuvadis of 

5ft 

1 

Morava 




2 and 3 

Todi and Phravit 


n ’ft 


i 

4 

Bhairava 



— 

5 

Kalyauai * 

5ft 


ft ^ 

6 

Bilavala 



ft ^ 

7 

Bhairavl 

— 


— 

8 and 9, 

Kafi and Kham- 
mach. 

— 


ft 

10 

Asavari 

— 

— 

ft 


* In Kalyani, is rather sparingly nsed, henee its 
pobition below Bhairava, 





The natural order of the Jauaka melas to be 
used during the course of a whole day and night 
will therefore be something like what is shown 
on the following circle where the shaded portion 
indicates the periods of worry 


MORNING 



This is very nearly the case m actual prao 
tice It will be seen that the Janaka tnela 
whioh starts the abandonment of is Bhairava* 
which has komala rishabha and dhaivata, and 
tfvragandbara andniah^da, t e two samvadis, and 
two vivadis of This combination of notes, i« 
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?T ^ ^ does therefore indicate Sandbfpra- 
kasha ragas [Sandhi ^=junction, i.e, of ift and 
H or, as it happens at the time of night and dayj. 

Similarly, the approach towards from the 
influence of starts with the mela Kdfl which 
has Komala gandhara and nishdda, and tfvra 
rishabha and dhaivata. This combination ^ 
^ 5it) being rather a reversal of the above 
(the Sandhi one) or as it were at the pitch of 
the swing rightly occurs almost mid-way, i.e, at 
about mid-day and midnight. The intermediate 
timing IS determined by the interchange of the 
notes of these two combinations, consistent with 
the positions of ^ as mentioned above. 
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The following is a list; of rigas and rdgmfa 
with the tune prescribed for them — 



Names of the iane 


Janaha xseJa 


Dawn to eatly 
morning 


Bhairava 
Kan n Kali 
Vibhd a 
Hindola 
MalLosha 
Bhairavi 


Bhairava 


K 


Bhatrayi 


Earlier part of Deshkam 
the morjijuw Khata 

Gankali 

Bilavala 

Alahira 

Baugali 


Bilavafa 
Asa van ©Ic 


Latter part of 
the morniDg 


Mid day 


Todt 

Onj&ri 

Jannpan 

Dfivagin 

Asa van 

Gandhari 

Deshi 


Suhd 

Snghraf 

Sfiranga 

Bnadabani Sprang 
Madhomadha 
Oanda Saranga 


Asavari 
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Time. 

Names of the tones 

flanaka mela 

Earlier part of 

Bhimpaldsi 

Kafl 

afternoon. 


Do, 


Dhondshri 

Do 


Malashri 

Kalyam 


Jaitashri 

Pnrvi 

Jjatter part o£ 

Multfini 

Todi 

afternoon. 

Bar^ri 

Marava 


P6riii 

Do 


Mdrav^ 

Do. 


Shri rdga 

Pnrvi 


Pnrvi 

Do. 

Evening* dnek 

Gaun 

Pnrvi or Bhoirava 

Earlier part of 

Kdmoda 

Kalyani 

evening 

Iman 

Kalyani 


I man Kalyana 

Do. 


Bhnpali 

Do. 


Shnddha 1 



Kalyana | 

JL/Ot 


Shama S 



Kalyana J 

UOp 


Ganda \ 



Sdranga J 

Do, 

% 

Hamira 

Do, 


Chhaydnata 

Bo. 

Latter part of 

Kiddra 

Do, 

the evening, 

Natanar^yana 

Bilavala 


Khammdoh 

Khammaoh 


Ghdra 

Do. 


Sindnra 

Kafi 


Jhinjhoti 

Khammaoh 
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Time 


Nutnes of tbe tanes 


Janaka Mala 


Latter part of 
the eveniDg 

Midnight* 

After midnight 

Late after mid 
night 


No time 0zed 


Km 

UarbAn Kunhra 
Bageuhri 
Hasaini , 

Naiki t 

Tiianga 

Tilikft Kaiioda 
Shahan^ 

Adund 

Malar 

Mmn Li Malar 

Meijha 

Kata t 

Gouda 

Soratba 

Llpsha 

JaijaiTanti 

Barvd 

Mnod 

Shankard 

Bihaga 

Knknbha 

Maliganra 

Bhikara 

Sohmi 

Panchama 

Basanta 

Pfli^a 

Kalmgra 

Lahta 

Jogia 

FUu 


Ka£ 

Asavuri 

£a£ 

Khammaoh 

Kafi 

Asavari 

Khammach 

£a6 

Kbarntnaoh 


iva6 

Bildvala 

Bildvala 


Marava 

» 

Parvi 

fihairava 

Ka£ 


f 


12 
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Chapter XVL 

EXPRESSION. 

Inner meanings of notes Well-investigated by old- 
Vt^rElers. Expression of each Shrut! note 
Indicated by its name 

come now to fche psychological study of 

musiCj to know its effect on the mind. 
For this it IS necessary to investigate the inner 
meanings of the notes, and how by suitable combi¬ 
nations they can be made to express the desired 
feelings and generate the desired emotions. The- 
sub 3 eot was well-investigated by the ancient 
Indian music-makers like Bharata ; the impression 
created by each musical note was determined, and 
the feeling each tune gave expression to was 
specified. This was later on done by personifymg^ 
the tune, and picturing them with particular 
feelings or emotions. After the time of Sharng- 
deva, however, the matter was entirely neglected. 
Although, as already mentioned in Chapter XIII, 
some of the books copied out the old description 
of the personified tunes, the real object was lost. 
The beautiful description of the ragas (tunes with 
masculine names) and raginls (tunes with femin*^ 
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mo names) were considered mere poetic imagery, 
without any real meaning, and it is most likely that 
additions and alterations were made to original 
descriptions Music as a fine art almost ceased 
to be cultivated in India 

Except perhaps in a very small circle this 
state of things still obtains Of the small circle, 
I may mention Mr H P Krishna Rao (Hoad 
master of the Mysore Institute for the Deaf, Mute, 
and the Blind), who has tried in his book ** Fsy 
ohology of Music to work out the inner moan 
mgs of the notes I have, however, to note with 
the greatest regret that, like so many other 
English educated Indians, Mr Rao, a great ad* 
mirer as he is of the Indian music and its 
psychologic il effect, discards all the old carefully 
worked out notions on the subject, evidently 
without giving them the proper study they 
deserved He does not find any use for the shrutia 
and deprecates the idea of 22 ehrutis, and m the 
matter of inner meanings of notes denounces the 
old writers Bhnrata and Sharngdeva as ignorant 
of the properties, physical as well as Eosthetio, of 
even the fundamental note ^ [Sa] Wo have 
Been that for the correct study of Indian 
music, shrutis are indispensable and their depro 
cation does only show an ignorance of the sub 
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Jeot* Similarly, without studying their works, to 
call the ancient music-makers as ignorant of the 
properties ol the fundamental note is simply 
intolerable. 

Mr. Eao’s indictment of these writers is based 
on a single shloka verse) giving the chief 

notes used in the expression of different senti¬ 
ments, The shloka is as follows : 

It means—In the sentiments expressing 
heroism and marvellousness, ^ and used ; in 
anger, ^; in sentiments exciting disgust, fear and 
pityj ^ and fe ; and in those of humour and love, 
and ^ are used. In the printed edition of San- 
gita Ratnakara, has been shown in place of 
and vice oersn which seems to be a copying 
mistake 

Mr. Rao’s first objection is that i6 is impossi¬ 
ble that a musical note can express the ascribed 
emotion by itself but the shloka does not say 
this 5 Mr Rao’s interpretation of the shloka that 
the notes- by themselves express the several 
sentiments is not correct. 

Another ob]ection of Mr. Rao*s is based on 
the supposition that the emotions expressed by 
a note and its samvadi must agree with each 
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other &o he says that with the emotjons men 
tioned m the shlofca ^ and ^ can never agree afl 
valour and love are nnliko emotions Apart from 
the fact that valour “lad love are not nntngonistio 
to each other, his very promise that samvadio 
must agree in their expressions is wrong Ho 
forgets that each note has two samvadia, and 
hiB supposition will lead to theubsiiid coiiolus** 
ion that ^ agrees with ^ with ft, ft with lil 
with n n with and ftf with or that all the 
notes must express the satno aentunenU He 
actually comes to the conclusion that without/ 
embellishments music can express only one 
sentiment, that of tenderness growing by de 
grees to pam , and this is not at all surprising 
with the mistaken supposition 

The Sansknta words Vfra, Shnngara, Hdsa, 
etc, expressing the sentiments cannot also be 
very well interpreted by singlo English words 
For instance, Vira cannot bo interpreted by 
merely heroism or valour, or shringia by sexual 
love It is clear therefore that the defect lies 
not with the author of the shloka, but in the 
incorrect interpretation of it and wrong snpposi 
•tions As will be seen later, the use of the 
several notes recommended by the shloka was 
determined by a careful analysis of their soandar^ 
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Mr. Rao, with hia imposed limitations, takes it 
that ^ and are tranquil notes. and ^ indicate 
disturbance, ft and «ft indicate perception, nt and 
«I5 disagreeableness Jit and Jit enquiiy, H optimism 
or egoism, and Wl degradation. On this basis 
he interprets the emotions expressed by a few of 
the tunes. The result does not seem to be cor* 
rent, at least in the case of ‘ Bhupali,' which 
according to him is a tune having no sorrow or 
pain, but which as we know is just the reverse 
in expression. The defect lies not in the method 
of interpretation but in the values taken for the 
several notes. 

In European music the tonic (^) is taken to 
be the firm or strong note, the second {ft) the rous¬ 
ing note, the third (^) the calm or peaceful note, 
the fourth (H) the solemn or awe-inspinng note, 
the hhh. (i) the clear or trumpet note, the sixth 

the sad or melancholy note, and the seventh 
(^) the piercing note. 

The above meanings given to the notes, by 
the tonic solfaists, for the European music, or Mr. 
Rao for the Indian music, are too general and 
rather vague to be ot much use in the interpreta¬ 
tion of tunes, oi'i the composition of music to 
eSpress particular emotions. These certainly 
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reqmre <closer luvegtigafciou of the detftils and 
:and niceties of sound 

The old Indian music makers realised this 
They did not consider it enough to S’? values, 
by gome arbitrary method, merely for the seven 
notes or some of their modifications, but carefully 
weighed sounds at shorter intervals viz , of one 
shruti Por this purpose, Vmas were constructed 
with twentv two strings which were luned to the 
twenty two sjhrutis to facilitate comparison The 
inner meaning which the sound of each shruti indi 
•oated was determined m reference to the mam 
note which being the natural note uttered 
without any exertion, represented a state of mind,’ 
peaceful and generous, and free from perturba 
tion or extraneous influences 

The result thus obtained has been preserved 
in the newer names of the shrutis themselves, 
which new names have meanings indicated by 
their sounds The following is a list of the shrn 
tis, commencing from Ohbandovati, on which the 
Kihief note ^ has been fixed with their meanings 
and derivation of the names — 

Ohhandovati —from Chhandas (^5^)=fr00 
will, independent conduct—indicates peace of 
mind, independence, heroism, generosity l u 
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Dayavarfci: from Daya ( ^ ) s compassion, 
sympatliy,—-indicates pity, sympathy, tenderness^ 
affection. 

Ran]am: frona Ranja^n ()=?5Coloar, plea*- 
sing,“indicates pleasure, delight, appreciation. 

Raktika: from Rakti () = pleasingness, 
attachment,—indicates charm, marvellousness, 
devotion, appreciation, state of getting impass- 
ioned» 

Raudri: from Baudra ( ^ )=:lieat, wrath,— 
indicates heat, warmth, enthusiasm, anger, 

Krodhi: from Krodha ) s anger,-—indi¬ 

cates anger, cursing. 

Vajrika : from Vajra ( ^ l^isteel, —indicates 
severe language, abusing, cursing. 

Prasanni: from Prasarana ( )=sexpand- 
ng, diffusing,—indicates enquiry, explanation. 

Priti: ( ) means and indicates joy, happi¬ 

ness, satisfaction, favour, affection, 

Marjani: Marjana ()r=cleanmg, purify¬ 
ing, effacing,—indicates clearing one's breast,, 
affection, joking, ridicule, egoism. 

Kshiti: from Kshi (f%)=3 to decay, to rule-?-" 
indicates egoism, complaint of loss. 
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Rakta from Banj (^)“s to bo goiourad or 
attaoted, to be affected or excited—indicates 
attachment, devotion, excitement, worry 

Sandfpim Sandipana a fl aming, 

kindling, exciting—indicatas kmdhng of the flames 
of love, excitement due to same 

iJJdpini from Lap (5r^)= to talk—indicates 
conversation or talk between lovers, expressions 
of love, affection, entreaty, sympathy 

Madanti from Mada indicates ardent 

passion, affection, intoxication, madness, sexual 
I 0 VO 4 arrogance, anger due to jealousy 

Rohini from Ruh (^ 5 )ss to grow—indicates 
development of pleasure, pain, or other feelings^ 
The word also means a girl just grown op, and 
indicates hopes and fears of early life , solitary 
musings 

Bamya from Ram to rest, to remain 

quiet—indicates quiet, solitude, masmgs, apathy, 
carelessness towards outward show 

TJgra (3in)=s powerful, formidable, sharp — 
sharpens feelings , also expresses formidableness 
awe, fear 

Kshobhini from Kshubh to tremble, 

to be agitated—indicates disturbance , agitation, 
trambling, uanervedness, pitiableness, extreme- 
worry 
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Tivra: (^ter) means and indicates sharpness, 
•acuteness, violence, heat, 

Kumudvati : from Kumud (^g^)=s unfriendly ; 
indicates unkmdness, criticism, complaint, enmity, 
avarice. Eumud also means a lotus or water-lily 
and the shruti may express inward pleasure. 

Manddr s from manda (5fe)=slow, apathetic, 
cold—indicates idleness, inaction, apathy, want of 
pleasure or enthusiasm. 

These twenty-two shrutis were divided by the 
old music-makers into five categories, known as (1) 
Dipta expressing excitement or stimula¬ 
tion ; (2) Ayata showing diffusiveness, 

prolixity or expansion ; (3) Karund(^^^), express¬ 
ing compassion and pity ; (4) Mndu show¬ 
ing tenderness of feeling ; (5) Madhya be*^ 

mg neutral and giving expression to feelings not 
included in the first four. The shrutis coming 
under each of these categories are as under:— 

Dipta:—Tivra,Raudri, Vdjrika, Ugra. 

Ayata —Kumudvati, Krodhi, Prasarini, San- 
dlpini, Hohini 

Karnna :~Dayavati, Alapini* Madanti. 

Mndu.—Manda, Raktikd., Prlti, Kshiti, c, 

M a d h y a:—Chhandovati, Ranjam, Marjmij 
Rakta, Ramya, Kshobhim. 
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With this analysis of sounds at small inter 
Tals It would be easier to find out what senti 
menfc each tune gives expression to or which 
tune should be used to express a particular 
feeling ‘ 

Before coming to this, however, it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of the several sentiments 
-and the feelings they produce in the mind This 
will be dealt with briefly in the next chapter 


I 
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gfiAFTER XVIL 

SENTIMENTS OR RASAS. 

Rasas defirsed* Feelings and sentiments classified^ 
How feelings manifest themselves, 
physically and mentally* 

JN this chapter it is intended to describe the 
different sentiments and feelings recognised 
in the Indian rhetorics and poetrj^, and to explain 
briefly how they are produced or affected. The 
word tor feeling or the state of mind at any time 
IS Bhava from the root ^ 5 = to be, to exist^^ 
Distinction is made between a lasting feeling, or 
that which pervades the mind during the time 
under consideration, and those which are transi¬ 
tory, being excited by circumstances and then 
subsiding. The for mer is known as a Sth^l bhava 
(^|^= 5 endarmg, permament from ^ to stand). 
The latter are called Vyabhicharl bhavas 
==irregular, unfaithful]. 

The condition or circumstance which altera 
the existing one or excites a particular state of 
mind or body is called Vibhava [{wm^j. The 
sudden appearance of a poisonous snake, or sonxe- 
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body*8 sudden calling out that there was a snake* 
which will generate the feeling of fear is Vibhaya 
Meeting or hearing about one*B beloved or rec 
olleotion of sweet old memories about him or 
her, which may excite the feeling of love is 
Vibhava Vibhdva is of two kinds, Alambana 
and Qddipana The former (wT^TW!=3Upporting) 
IS that (person or thing) with reference to which 
8 sentiment arises , the latter = exciting) 

represents the causes which enhance its depth 
In the case, tor instance, of the feeling of sorrow 
over the death of somebody, the person dead is 
the Alambana of the sentiment, and the attending 
circumstances which aggravate sorrow are its 
tiddfpana Vibh'lvas Alambana or Uddlpana may 
happen in three ways Darshana te ^ by see 
mg Shravaaa or by hearing, and Smarina or by 
lecollection , as in the examples cited above 

When a feeling 13 excited in the mind, it 
usually finds manifestation in some part of the 
body The symptoms which thus indicate the 
feeling outwardly are called Anubhavas Palpita¬ 
tion of the heart or drying of the mouth due to 
the feeling of fear is Anubhfiva The pleasure 
expressed on the faue of the lovers when they 
meet and the sadness when they long to meet 
but cannot, are Anubhavas of the feeling of love 
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The different feelings or bhavas excited by the^ 
appropriate Vibhavas and accompanied by their 
Anubhavas give rise to what are called Rasas. 
Rasas which means taste, essence or senti¬ 
ment IS a comprehensive term for an aggregate- 
resultant emotion, Rasaprabodha a 

Hindi book written by S. Grhulam Nabi of Bil- 
gram in 1741 A D., describes Rasa in a very 
fine simile. It says : The human mind is the 
soil where Rasa has got its seeds ; Sthdibhava is 
the sprout which irrigated with the water of 
Vibhava grows into a plant called Anubhava 
according to the environments Vyabhiohar£«^ 
bbdvas are the flowers, blossoming at frequent 
intervals and in consonance with the SthaL These 
combined produce the honey called Rasa, which 
is collected by the poet acting as a bee. 

The task of the artist lies in depicting the 
particular Rasas, ue,^ giving expression in his 
work to the sentiments desired to be expressed* 
The poet (including an orater) does it by means 
of suitable words with proper accents ; the pamt- 
er and the sculptor by their pictures and sculp¬ 
ture expressing the particular sentiments, and 
the musician by combining suitable notes tC' 
form appropriate tunes. It is clear the poet has- 
the greatest advantage; the painter and the 
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eoulptor come next as they get the advantage of 
the Annbhavas which have been determined for 
each hhava or eentiment The task oE the musi- 
oian 18 rather diflnicult, but if ho can combine 
poetry with music in his songs and take help of 
the Anubhavas in his gestxouhtions, his per 
formance will surely surpass that of the others 
Hence the necessity of suitable songs for music 
and the utility of proper gesticulating 

The feelings which give rise to sentiments are 
grouped into nine, enumerated in the following 
shloka of Sdhity*' Dnrpnna 

er«TT 

te^ (1) Rati (du)=pleasure, amusement, love, 
affection, sexual pleasure or passion , (^) Hasa 
(^)=Hughter, merriment, ridicule , (8) Shoka 
(?JlsE)= sorrow, grief, pitiableuess (4) Krodha 
(^j=aager, wrath , (5) Utsah \ (^f^)=se£Fort, 
determination, perseverance, firmness, fortitude , 
(6) Bhaya (icT?r):=fedr alarm, tenor , (7) Jugupsa 
(^ 3 ^)—censure, dislike disgust (8) Vismaya 
(f^?^)=wonder, surprise, admiration , and (9) 
Shama (^m)—tranquility, rest, absence of passiODj 
restraint of senses The last has been put in the 
shloka as if outside the category, because it is in 
fact absence of a real feeling It has not been 
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recognised by Bharata^ the author of Naiya*^ 
$hQ,sf 7 a^ as a feeling giving rise to a sentiment. 

The Rasas ) winch arise from the above 
feelings or bhdvas are respectively known as (1) 
Shringara (2) Hasa (8) Karuna 

sorrow). (4) Randia 03.== wrathful, terrible), (5) 
Vira (sfiv)5(0) Bhayanaka (^R^^lerrori, (7) Bi- 
bhatsa (5Hter=disgU6t), (8) Adbhuta (si^g:g[=* 
marvellous), and (9) Shanta (J{rrrw=undisturb 0 d) 
The last as said above, is not recognised m the 
Nafyahhasira On the other hand, there are other 
writers who recognise two extra rasas, Vatsalja 
or affection, especially for one’s offspring, 
and Bhakti or worship and devotion. These 
are Burely included m Shringara, Vira, Adbhuta, 
and Shanti. 

Shringara, the sentiment of love, is so called 
because it is the most important of the rasas 
f from ahrmga ?g7T=peak of a mountain i. It is 
also therefore known as Rasaraja. It is of two 
kinds, v iz., (1) Sambhoga Shringara when 

the l overs en 3 oy each other’s company, and (2) 
Vipralambba Shringara when there is 

s eparation due to any can se, 

Vfra, which is the sentiment of heroism is 
fourfold, , (1) Dana Vfra heroism 

based on liberality or the sentiment of enthusiast- 
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10 liberality (2) Dharraa Vfra {vr4) t heroism 
based on piety and righteousness, or the fienfci- 
meat of enthusiaatio piety , (3) Daya Vira 
10 heroism based on compassion, or the senti 
ment of chivalrous compassion , and (4) Tuddha 
Vira (gg;) or heroism in battle 

No further comments are needed m respect 
of the other rasas 

The nine bhavas noted above are Sthai ivhen 
they are the pervading feelings oE a particular 
Rasa, but when they come and go strengthening 
the pervading feeling, they are Vyabhiohan The 
latter are known as (1) Tanu Vyabhiohan when 
affecting the body (^=body) and giving rise to 
Anubhavas, and (2) Mana Vyabbichiiri when 
affecting the mind fjTw^=mind] 

The former manifests itself in eight ways, mz 
(1) Sweda (^)= sweating , (2) Stambha (^) 
5 = motionlessness (8j Romanoha (^frl^)=hor 
npilation or erection of hair (4) Swara bhanga 
broken articulation, (5) Katnpa 
-= trembling , (6) Vivarna change of 

colour (7) Ashru tears , and (8) Pralapa 

(JR5nT)=pratthng talking nonsense Jrimbha 
(wwn) or yawning is also included in this by some 

The latter (Mana Vyabhichari) has thirty- 

three manifestationsj pij, (1 ) Nirveda (fT^)= 

13 
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difference to worldly objects, self-bumibation j 
(2) Glam (?siffr/= exhaustion, fatigue; (3) Sbanka 
fear, misgiving ; (4) Alasya (stT3^ = 
■want of energy; (5) Asuya (?t^)=envy. jeal- 
ousy : (6) Sbiama ezeition, ■wearmess ; 

(7) Meda (31^)= conceit; (8) Dainya = mis¬ 
erable state, low-spiritedness ; (9) Gbinta 
= anxiety : (10) Moba (^)= perplexity : {ll) 
Smiriti (^fe)= recollection ; (12) Dbriti (wi) = 
contentment. (13) Yrida shame, bash- 

fulness ; (14) Har8ba(ipl)= joy ; (15) Cbapalata 
— swiftness, fickleness, unsteadiness; 
(16) Jadata(^t)= dullness ; (17) Garva (*11) = 
pride, arrogance, (18) Visbada (tcPTt^)= dis¬ 
appointment; (19) A vega (vn^3i)= agitation, 
flurry; (20) Gtkantba (3tErai)= longing for a 
beloved person or thing ; (21) Nidrd (f^J»i) — 
sleepiness ; (22) Swapna (5^5)= dreaming ; (23) 
Apasmara (izw^)= epilepsy (this manifests 
itself more as a tanu vyabbicbari); (24) Avahittba 
(sag{^) s= concealment of an inward feeling; (25) 
Amarsha (si3j^)=anger due to disrespect eto.y 
intolerance ; (26) TJgratd, (gjraT)=ferociousness; ■ 
(5i7) 'Vyadhi (s3nf^)=ailmenb, sickness; (28) Mati 
(jjf 3 )=nnder standing; (29) Unmada (3?HT?)= 
madDess; (30) Marana (5^^)=deatli dae to 
extreme grief, shame or fear; (31) Vibodha. 
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(fi[5T^)=becoming conscious, (33) Trasd (?TO)= 
fear, alarm , and (33) Vitarka (ftsn?)^rbasoiung, 
doubt 

Each of these bhdvas fans its particular vibhd* 
vas and physical manifestations, bub to mention 
all these is beyond the scope of this book Only 
the nsas mth their ethdf bbdvas are repeated 
jn the statement beloiv, which also gives the 
connected vyabhichfiris, both bodily and men* 
tal 
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Baudra Krodba Sweda Ro Apuj/i Mndoi Smriti Qarvdf Arega, 

mdncba Swara Amarsha, Ugrat^ lTDIla^da 
buaDga Eampa 

Yivaruai Fralopa I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

EXPRESSON. 

"Value of the notes in connection with different 
sentiments. The use of Vadi, Samvadl and 
Vivadi notes. Importance of Nyasa 
Jati ragas 

OWING the different sentiments and the 
way they find expression as explained briefly 
in the previous chapter, and tlie expression given 
by each Shruti, as shown in the chapter pre-?. 
Ijedmgj lb would be easy to assign values to each 
of the notes in the matter of expressiODj as also 
to their combinations in the different tunes. An 
endeavour will be made in this and the following 
chapters to do this. Let us in the first instance 
see if the shloka, giving the chief notes for the 
different Rasas (sentiments), quoted m Chapter 
XVI5 and to which an exception has been taken 
J?y Mr. Rao, oonfo rms with the analysis. 

According to the old writers (Sharngdeva 
and others) Shad]a comprises the shrutis Manda, 
Ohandovati, Dayavati, and Ranjani. These clear¬ 
ly indicate Vira Rasa, so sa is correctly noted 
as being the chief note of that sentiment. Risha- 
bha takes Raktika and Raudrf, and is not in- 
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oorrectly taken as the note for Adbhuta Rasa 
Gandhara comprises Rrodh£ Vajnka and Pras- 
irinl and aptif mdicUes Riudi ^ or Heatunent oP 
anger Madhyaini and Ptnoliami extend over 
Vritiy Marjanf Kahiti, Rakta Sandipini and A1 
apinl, and hence these two notes tike up the 
sentiments Hdsa and Shimgdra lladantf, Bohmf 
Bainydi TJgrd K^hobhinf Tivra, and Kumudvati 
go to Dhaivata and Niabada which luva there 
fort^ been correctly mentioned as being used in 
Bibhatsa Bhayanaka and Kanina rasas It will 
thus be seen that the ancient music makers did 
not fix any haphazard values to the notes, but 
fixed them in a most scion tific way 

With the old Indian music, comprising 19 
notes, most of the emotions could bo expressed 
What could not be done was accomplished by the 
expert singers by lowering or raising their voices 
m smaller interviU than provided by the notes 
In stringed mstrumeuts, like Vina and Sitfir, 
this was done by stretching the string or wire 
over the frets to produce a sharper note This 
IB called M£d and known as quarter half etc, 
^according to the sharpness required, the full 
MI<J giving the next higher note 

The present day music having a smaller 
liumber of notes—only liS against the 19 of 
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tlie old music-^can espreBB the sentiments 
very pattially^ and the musician mnst strive 
much Larder to produce the real effect The 
reduction m the number of notes Las m this 
respect been to our great disadvantage, and has 
perhaps largely contributed to the disappearance 
of the science of e::pressionj comprising the old 
Arthddhj^lya, fiom Indian music. 

The twelve notes of the present-day Indian 
music are fixed at the shrutis noted against them 
and can m a composition express the emotions 
indicated by the shrutis, unless the notes are 
sharpened or flattened: ^—Chhandovati, Ran- 
jam, ^—Raudni, ur—Vajrikdj Prasdrini, ^— 

Marjanij Rakta, v—Alapini, ^—Rohinl, 

TJgrd, ^ —Tivrd, and ^—Kumudvati. 

The twelve notes of the harmonium which, as 
has been noticed before, have equalised intervals, 
represent very nearly the same shrutis as above, 
excepting that m is nearer Krodhi than Vajrikd, 
and ^ nearer Kshobbini than Tlvra, Heie no 
Mid is possible and intermediate sounds are 
attempted by sounding two adjacent notes closely s 
following each other with short-inter vailed repe¬ 
titions, It cannot however produce the correct 
note wanted, although the effect is pleasing.. 
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Thia 13 also done in Sitdr and is known as 
Zamzam^ or Gitkiri* 

The following list of the nmo rasas gives 
chief notes of tho present Indian musiCi which 
are approximately appropriate for each rasa, 
according to tho value of tho sbrntia given by 
the old writers , the Mid noted being half 

1 Vfra W, H with Mfd, W, 

2 Adbbuta H, n, H with Mfd, ft 

3 Baudra ft^ t*! with MltJi nl 

4 Hdsa nt, ^ with iUd, T?, 

^rnitli Slid 

6 Shnngiira ct, dt with lUdf 

ih, ift with Mid t?, q 
with iMld, itU, qt with 
Slid 

6 Bibhntsn—w with Mid, ^ WT with Mfd, 

tft, qr Wt, 

7 Bboyanaka—flfl, with Mid, TT| ^ 

8 Karuna—w, ift, ?rl, WT| with Mid, wt, 

tft with Mid, qt with Mid 

9 Shunta—w, H with Mld> with Mid, w, 

WT with Mid ifi with Mfd 

Tho notes as shown above have to bo used more 
frequently than others, os Vadia or bamvidis, 
and in the form of tanas and Alankdraa, so tijnt 
tho paiticular rasas may bo expressed 
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‘ Ifc will be seen from the list, as also from the 
shrutis representing the notes, that the notes’ft, 
and do each represent two or more different 
sentiments and with suitable anuvadis are capa¬ 
ble of changing the import of a tune meant to be 
expressed by its Vadi and Samvadi. Hence they 
have b^en takon by old writers as taking the roll 
of Vivadis and, as such, they have to be avoided 
or cautiously used 

To illustrate the difference caused by differ¬ 
ent Vadi notes, two tunes Deshak^fra and Bhh- 
pali may be taken as examples. Both these have 
the same notes, ^ ’ft, ut, and having and rft 
left out. Their Sargams are as follows:— 

Deshakara~>ft, % 9 ft, ft, 

with vft and ft as VMi and Samvadi, 
respectively, 

Bhupali-^9ff, ft, ^ ^ H ft 9 ft, ^ 9 ft, ^ ^ 9ft^ ft, 53* 

with 9ft and ^ as Vadi and Samvadi, 
respectively. 

Now taking the tune Deshakara. its Vadi ^ 
representing Bibhatsa and Karuna rasas suggests 
a feeling of disgust, distress, and fear, while the 
Samvadi ft expresses admiration, which with H 
brings consolation, q with seems to offer an 
explanation; also its existence and the absence 
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elimmate all bitterness ‘'of 'feeling The 
tone, tberafore, expresoes Vorrf and distress over 
•one’s sbortcorainga -wbicb cannot it appears, be 
helped Thera la a hope from' the magnaninpty 
of the addressee, or the person referred to, of 
pardon, which gives consolation The tune may 
well be used in a prayer ' ' * • ” 

t lH ^ 

In tbo case of Bhopal*, A is jVadi which 
^hows auger, and ^ Samvadi showing worry 
and ^ near ^rl ezcito admiration and love and 
aoften down the anger, while ^ brings calmness 
Hero also there is no bitterness as ^ is absent 
The tune therefore expresses sorrow and anger 
at the separation^ or perhaps the matteuUon, 
of one’s beloved^ but love and admiration get 
the better of anger and cool it down leaving 
the lover reconciled to his or her rather pitiable 
lot 

The fliBerence in the import of the two 
tunes due to the difierenb Vadi notes la apparent 
It IS also worth notjcmg how in the tune 
the sentiment of anger has been alleviated by 

the use at the note vl, which is a Viv^di of the 
Vadi note 

The use of necessary notes aa Kyasa or 
Apanodysa, (j e, at the end of a tune or tho 
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different parts o£ it) is also importiant in the 
matter of expression, for the note at the end of 
a tune leaves an impression, which the inter¬ 
mediate notes do not. As noted in Chapter XIII, 
this is not unfortunately taken into consider¬ 
ation m the present-day music. In the old 
Indian music, much importance was laid on this 
point. Tunes were divided into eighteen catego¬ 
ries, called J^ti rdgas, according to their Nyasa 
(note at the end of a tune), and their V^dis, 
Vivadis, etc., determined. Some of them are 
given below as examples. The value of the notes 
meant has been noted in the remarks column 
in terms of our present notes. 



Statement showing aooie o£ the old Jafci Rigas 
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Panchami 
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Bnch o£ these Jati rngaa represented, it 
appears, a certain general Bentiment according 
to the Nyasa TThioh Tvas mado specific by tho 
Vddi taken, and tho arrangfinent of other notes, 
for any tuno in the group Bor instanco, Shddjf 
group perhaps stood for Vfra rasa and a tnno 
with ^ as Viidi and omitting ^ and pT like Hema 
Kalydna, would express^Yuddha Vfra or heroism 
in battle Arshabhi group indicated marvellous 
ness, and a tune with fir as Vddi will express 
apprmntioD, but with ^ as Vadi it will express 
awe and fear and so on 

Our present tunes have no defined Njdsa, and 
besides, some cf the old notes are no more used, 
hence they cannot very well bo classified under 
the old Jdti rdgas winch would have facilitated 
their interpretation to a certain extent 

The subject of Jati rdgas is at present 
only of an aoadeimc importance and need not 
be pursued here further It however indicates 
the importance of Nyasa in the interpretation of 
tunes, which is worth looking into by experts 
when composing tunes for particular senti 
ments 

"We may conclude this chapter after adding 
that in the matter of expression, the laya of 
tunes {sfi* Chapter XI), and the Sthana and 
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loudneBS of notes, have also a usefal bearing. 
For subjects of grave and sober nature, for 
instance, the laya used v^ill be Vilambita, the 
SthS,na of the notes will be Mandra^ and Madhya^ 
and the tone mild; while for the subjects ex¬ 
pressing love, sport, and merriment, a quicker 
(druta) laya, and notes in Madhya and Tdras- 
thana will be more suitable. Anger will require 
a louder tone. 



CHAPTER XIX 

COMPOSITION AND INTERPRETATION OF 

TUNES 

Method of expressln£: the several sentiments 
In Aluslc How tunes could be Interpreted, 
explained by illustrations Why certain 
tunes can have more than one 
Interpretation 

IN thi3 chapter wo shall make an eadeavour to 
illustrate how tunes could bo found out or 
formed to express certain ideas, and vice versa 
how certain given tunes might bo interpreted 

For the formerj let us take^ as an illustration, 
the famous soliloquy of Hamlet m Shakespeare’s 
play of that name [Act III, Scone 1] Tho 
soliloquy expresses an utter disgust of the world 
and a great disappointment at the troubles of an 
outrageous fortune To get nd of them, the 
Prince considers whether it would be nobler to 
end bis own life or to fight against the troubles 
and end them The former he dismisses as it 
was not certain what might happen after death, 
leaving him determined to take arms against 
the evils 
14 
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The sentiments expressed are therefore grief, 
disgust, anger, and determination, giving rise 
to Karuna, Bibhatsa, Raudra and Vira rasas. 
Appreciation and love are altogether absent, so 
Shringara and Adbhuta are excluded. The notes 
to be used would therefore be Shadja, Q-andhdra, 
Madhyama^ Dhaivata and Nishada. Gr^ndhara 
would be komala, on the shruti Vajnka. 
Madhyama would be komala to help »Shadja in 
Vira rasa, as also perhaps tlyra, because there is 
worry* Dhaivata would be komala, the subject 
being one of solitary musings. Nishdda would 
also be komala on the shriiti TIvra; perhaps it 
would be better on the previous shruti Kshobhini. 
Raudra and Vira are the Sthai rasas, hence the 
V^di must be from ^IT and ?? A tune m the 
©andhari group (Jati ragas, pp* 205 and206)'Vith 
3? as Vadi and Samvadi, and left out, would 
be appropriate to the sentiments expressed in 
the soliloquy. In our present music, the tune 
Malakosha would approach this very nearly as it 
has no ft or and has its force on ur, It 
has of course no 

As another illustration, let us take the senti¬ 
ments of Rishi Vishwamitra when the nymph 
Mainaka presented to him the baby Shakuntala, 
the offspring of their union, as represented in 
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the famous pioture “ Birth of ShakuntaM ’’ of 
Bavi Vermfi The Bishi is made to recollect 
how lU an unguarded moment he succumbed 
to the charms of the nymph and lost the fruits of 
his austere devotion Ho upbraids and despises 
himself) bides his face and refuses to look at 
the child 

Here also appreciation and love are alto 
gether absent, and nshabha and panohama have 
to be excluded The notes to bo used are 
shadja, gdndhira^ madhyama, dhaivata and 
nishada There being no valour or Vfra rasa, 
sbadja is not to be accompanied by 9?, there is 
only a little determination for not having to do 
anything with the affair further Ohyuta shadja 
on the shruti Mandl might have done in this case 
but wo have no such ahadja The anger being 
directed against self, it consist^ mostly of recita¬ 
tion of the faults and shortcomings rather than 
of abuses, hence gandhara will be tfvra on the 
shruti Pras^rini Madhyama as said cannot be 
komala , it should be tivra, there being so muoh 
worry Dhaivata must also be tivra on the shruti 
TIgra, it was given komala in the previous exam 
pie as it was a soliloquy Nishada is also to be tfvra 
on shruti Kumudvatf The emphasis is to be on 
and 5ft, so the vadi, samvadi and if possible 
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Nayasa ought to come from these notes. Among 
the old J^ti ragaSj the tune will perhaps be from 
the Naishadi group, with ^ as vadi and sam- 
vadi, and q and left out. In the current music 
the tune Hindola will be appropriate. 

The nymph Mainaka is also not very happy 
with the result of her union with the Rishi, The 
child Shakuntala was a human girl and could not 
be kept in the land of gods, with apsaras and 
fairies, and separation was unavoidable. Mainaka^s 
sentiments may be analysed as below :— 

1 . She is worried over the beautiful human 
child whom she could not keep with her. She 
argues within herself the possibility of her father 
keeping her and also hopes to that effect. 

2 . She then approaches Vishwamitra, shows 
love towards him, describing the child apprecia* 
tingly, and asks him to keep it with him. 

8 . On the Rishi refusing to look at the 
child and to do anything with it, the nymph is 
greatly disappointed, and there is extreme worry 
and anger. 

4. The girl has to be left to her fate. There 
must be an abundance of maternal love and 
extreme grief. 

The notes to express these sentiments will bo¬ 
as follows:— 
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""(1) Worry mil require the use o£ aad , 
the solitary musing and arguments within her 
own mind mean ciT| and nt, affection towards 
the child will need the intercession here and 
there of ^ and and its loveliness will be indicat* 
ed by ?T, ^ will be required rather frequently 
to express hope in the ultimate end of worry 
The tune Por;a would appear to express the 
sentiment very approximately! its sargama be 

the vadi being ^ 

(2) Here also the notes will bo the same, but 

rfl will be the chief note, and ^ and ^ will be more 
frequently used, as the chief object is enquiry, 
which 18 accompanied by the expression o£ love 
41 18 not required, wl being enough to indicate 
the inward worry In fact, wt might also be used 
sparingly The appropriate tune seems to be 
Eabngra^ whoso Sargama is nt^, 

q ien, nk nt ^ and ITyasa and Vadi 

nt 

(3) The sentiment expressed here is Karnna 
mixed with a little anger, the notes being 

4k, and 4i There is no question of love, so 7 
must be left out Thera will probably be a little, 
not much, reoitation of the girl’s loveliness, for 
which W will be required The tune fitting in 
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would be Sohim with its Sargama ^ 

^ ^5ft ;ij 5rt 5ftj and^ 3 ft as Vadi and Samvadi. 

(4) This is Vatsalya rasa or the expression 
of maternal love and would require the notes 
% 5? and The idea of separation of the 

child from the mother will need a frequent use 
of m on the shruti Rohm!, and of on shruti 
Kumudvati, to express the extreme worry, >sr? 
would be the chief note. It seems Jagiyh Asd^ 
vari will be an appropriate tune, its Sargama being 

with as Vadi and Samvadi 

For interpretation of given tunes, the process 
followed above is to be reversed. This has been 
done in the previous chapter in interpreting 
the tunes Deshakara and Bhupali, A tune or 
two more may be examined :— 

(1) Samira.^ —The sargama of Hamria is ^ 

^ ^ 3ft, >5% q, 3ft q >4^ q, 3 ft ?r ft h, with 

ft, as vadi and samvadi. ^ ft ^ indicate 
enthusiasm and happiness, and ft ?? ift ridicule 
and joking, ft ft together would bring in dis¬ 
gust, but q being vivadi of ft and indicating 
love keeps this sentiment down. With q, ft 
also indicates devotion and not worry. The 
tune therefore expresses happiness, merriment, 
and joy. 
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(2) Desha —The flargama of Desha is ft, ^ V, 
5TT ^ ^ ^ »ft ft *ft, vnth. ^ and ft as 

vddi and samvadi and ^ as nydsa ^ with ft 
stands for love, appreciation, and devotioBj ^ 
and isft on the shrutis Tivra and TJgra, coming m 
between, simply enhance the sentiment on 
Frasarmi indicates explanation and complaint 
The tune therefore expresses the sentiment of 
love or Shnngara, perhaps Sambhoga, with some 
complaints of inattention 

The import of the tunes can surely be slightly 
modihed by the more or less frequent use of the 
different notes For the same cause the inter¬ 
pretation of a tune by different experts cannot 
always coincide exactly Some of the tunes, 
however, can have more than one interpretation 

It IS clear that if a tune could be played on 
two or more Janaka melas having their notes 
m the same pitch (or in the octave), it will be 
capable of more than one interpretation accord 
iDg to the notes or shrutis of the respective 
Janaka melas This is possible only it the 
Janaka melas are on the same grama Among 
our present Janaka melas, only Bhairavi and 
Kalyani are on the same grama (Madbyama 
giama), and so the tunes sung or played on these 
melas are capable of two interpretations As 
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an example^ the tune Hindola^ one interpretation 
of which has been given at the beginning of this 
chapter, may be taken. 

The notes of Bhairavi Janaka melaare^^ 
511 ^ ^ ^ ^ with shruti intervals of 2, 4, 3, 4, 

2, 4, 3, The corresponding notes of the Kalydni 
Janaka mela with the same intervals are 5ft ^ ft ^ 
^ ^ ^ 5ft, so that with ^ having the same 
pitch in the two cases, a tune belonging to one 
of these melas will be playable on the other by 
the slight atterabion of of the latter for H of 
the former, ^ for ?T, ft for UT and so on. The 
sargama of Bindola on the Kalyanl scale is *ft, 

^ ^ ^ ^ET, 5ft, 5ft ^ 5ft 5ft 5ft 

ThiSj when transferred to Bhairavi, becomes 
5?, ^ ^ H being the same 

in the two cases, a second interpretation is pos¬ 
sible with the notes on the Bhairavi mela. ^ 
and 55 are chief notes, which indicate an occasion 

I 

of happiness and enthusiasm that may be a 
unique one. ^ shows affection towards the object 
or hero of the occasion. The absence of m and 
^ show an absence of anger or misgiving. A 
great birth or a coronation may well be described 
in the tune Hindola, 

It IS not suggested here that the ragas pre¬ 
scribed under the particular Janaka melas need 
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CHPTER XX. 

PERSONIFICATION OP TUNES. 

descriptions of personified Ragas and Raginis. 

Meant to express sentiments. 

How to Interpret them. 

JN Chapters 13 and 16, references were made 
to the picturesque descriptions, given in several 
books on music of the different vdgsis and 
raginis, which have been personified. Except in 
a few cases, the descriptions m the several books 
do not differ materially. A few are noted below 
by way of illustration, taken from Ragamald of 
Gangddhara and N^da Vmoda of Goswamfs 
Pannalal and Chunnilal. 

Bhairava— a yogi in the form of God Shiva, 
having three eyes, trishdla (trident) in hand and 
a garland of human skulls on his neck, engaged 
in meditation of God. He is wearing white 
clothes and has bhashma (ashes) rubbed on his 
forehead. This with the moon in his Jat4 (matted 
hair) doubles his handsomeness. 

Bhairavi—a beautiful fair-coloured lady, wear¬ 
ing white Sd»ri, and red bodice, engaged in wor- 
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shipping Gk)d Shiva on the Kaildsb mountain 
mth lotus flowers She is holding Vina m her 
hands 

Bhupfilf—a lady, separated from her lover, 
wearing saffron coloured S^ri, and grown pale 
owing to the fire of separation 

Deshakara—a lady with her body bright as 
gold, her face like the moon, her eyes like lotus, 
and full of sexual desire, she is playing with her 
husband 

Jogiyd Asavari—a lady with matted hair and 
her body besmeared with ashes [bhashma] She 
has Trishtila and bowl in her hands and wears 
an angry look Also practising Yoga and Vair 
dgya she gets entranced in God 

Hamira—A prince, expert m music, sitting 
in Mahfil [entertainment ball] He is engaged 
in merriment, and smiling amorously towards 
his wife thinks of going to bed 

Keddra-^a lady ascetic with matted hair, ser¬ 
pent in her neck, worshipping God Shiva 
with rapt attention and Vairagya The tune is 
also shown as a mala with the same ascetic form 

\Idlakosha-—a brave warrior sitting amongst 
warriors He is reddish in colour and has a red 
stick an his hand, and is wearing a garland 
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made of soldiers’ skulls. The R'aga is also re¬ 
presented as a prince of fair colour, wearing 
blue garments and a necklace of pearls, and 
holding a white stick m his hand. He is sitting 
among ladies who all love him, 

Deshi—(Desha), abeautifullady with green 
clothesj desirous of meeting her husband, whom 
she is awakening from sleep on different pretexts. 
As Desha (a rdga) the tune is shown as a hand¬ 
some, 18*year old, cheerful young man, wearing 
white clothes engaged in music and thinking of 
meeting his wife. 

Par]a—-a fair-coloured lady, with body bright 
as gold. She is looking askance or through a 
corner of the eye. She is an embodiment of 
Raruna and Shdnta rasas. 

The descriptions, it is clear, are meant mainly 
to represent certain sentiments, and comparing 
them with the expressions of some of the tunes 
worked out in the previous chapter, the two will 
be found to be showing almost similar sentiments. 
"The form, in which the sentiments have been 
expressed is not, however, very convenient, and 
it is a pity we cannot very well utilise the labours 
of the old writers An admirable endeavour has 
been made to this end by my friend L. Kaunu 
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Mai, M A , m his book * Sahitya bangffca Nird* 
pana, wherein to interpret the sentiments con¬ 
tained in the descriptions of the personified 
ragas and rg^infs he takes the aid of the Indian 
literature on Rasas or sentiments In the par¬ 
ticular portion of this subject, known as Nayaka 
and Ndyikd Bheda \ especially appertaining to 
Shnngara rasa, there is a description of different 
sorts of men and women, according to the age,. 
habitSj temperaments degree and direction of 
affection etc, and profuse illustrations have 
been given to show their feelings and sentiments, 
and how these feelings and sentiments express 
themselves, t e , bhavas and anubhavas To find 
the expression of a certain raga or rdginl it la 
necessary to determine which particular Ndyaka 
or Nayikd the description of the tune represents ^ 
the sentiments and anubhavas can then be easily 
fixed upon 

Let us take Kedara lagini as an example It 
represents a NayiLa or lady who is (4) Praudha, or 
fully grown up, (6) bwakiya or fully devoted to her 
husband, and (r) Proshita Bhartrika or Patika, t e , 
whose husband has gone out to another town or 
country Her worshipping Shiva is to get victory 
over Earaadeva (Cupid) as the God had killed 
Eamadeva The description given in the book. 
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RaBaprabodha ” of Praudha Vipralabdhd or the 
lady who misBed to find her husband at the 
appointed place, is interesting in this respect. It 
says, ‘‘ Seeing the place vacant, the lady bent 
her head, as if, feeling the full power of Kama- 
deva, she was entreating God Shiva.’* 

Now the feelings of Swaklya Praudhd Pro- 
shita patika are expressed in the following terms 
in Rasaprabodha ”—In the cioy of her body 
separation has come in as a new sort of Kotwal 
(City Police-ofi&cer), so that, after making her 
keep up the night, Prana or life-vigour has to 
leave early in the morning for toil in other 
directions. Although her eyes are raining day 
and night the source of supply is not diminished; 
water from the eyes serves as ghee (clarified 
butter) to the fire burning in the heart.” This 
then is the expression of the raginl Kedara. It 
stands for Vipralambha Shringara. [See Oh. 
XVII]. 

As a male figure the tune will represent 
Shanta rasa and devotion, So Kedara can be 
used to express both these rasas. The tune being 
one belonging to the Janaka mela Kalyanl can, 
we know, have two expressions. 
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Chapter XXI 

GESTICULATING AND DANCING 

Practical playing on instrumental acting and 
dancing beyond the scope of this book Work 
of an actor and a dancer In connection 
with music briefly explained 

JN chapter 1 it was noted that Indian music dealt 
with and divided itselE into seven subjects 
(1) Swara or notes, (2) Eaga or tunes, (3) 
T^la or rhythm, (4) playing on lustmmeats, (6) 
Artha or meaning of the tunes (6) Bhiva or 
gesticulating, ue , acting so as to explain the 
meaning of the songs and to express the senti 
ments of the tunes, and (?) Nntya or dancing 
The subjects 1, 2, 3, and 6, have been dealt with 
pretty fully in the above pages Ifo 4 or the 
playing on instruments, No 6 (Bbdva) and No 7 
(dancing) are subjects mostly practical, and there 
fore beyond the scope of this work, which deals 
with theory and pnnciples However, the prmci 
pies laid down in connection with notes, tunesj 
their expression and rhythm, are expected to be 
of substantial help in these subjects as well 
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Taking the playing of instruments, for in¬ 
stance, tlie sargams given of the different tunes 
will enable the player to play those tunes. 
Knowing the relation of the notes to each 
other, the samvSdis, anuvadis, and 

vivadis of the vddi note he will be able to 
expand the tuneSj keeping vlvidis out 
The theory and principles of harmony which 
make it possible to prepare orchestral music can 
particularly be utilised in instrumental music 
only. The several tilas are as essential for the* 
instrumental as for vocal music. Of course, how 
each instrument, vind, sltir, piano, harmonium,, 
violin, flute, tabla, or other instruments should be 
played has to be learnt from music-masters or 
TTstads, or from the books written for the 
purpose. 

Bhdva or gesticulating requires action and 
* posture expressive of the meaning and sentiments 
of a song. It may be taken for granted that the 
wording of a song and its tune would be express¬ 
ing the same feelings. The actor has two duties 
to perform. He has to explain the important 
points of the song by the proper motion of his 
body and hands, as also to indicate the sentiment 
expressed m the tune, chiefly by means of face,, 
eyes and hands. 
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In chapter XVII, lu t^hioh sentiments have 
been classified, anubhavas or bodily manifesta* 
tions, as also mental manifestations, of each feeU 
mg and sentiment have been noted A real 
actor has to put them m practice For instance 
in Bhaydnaka rasa, with fear as the chief feehng, 
the anubhavas are sw-eating, trembling, tears, etc , 
and these are to be shown by the actor Sweat¬ 
ing and tears^ if not real, have to be indicated by 
hand, wiping the forehead and cheeks The 
Mana vyabhichdrls like shanka, oh in t a or anxiety 
etc , are to be expressed m the face and eyes. 

Dancing la a combination of Bhava and tala 

or gesticulating and timing, the latter particular 

ly ID a very high degree, as ic has to follow the 

tanas and paranas of tabU and pakhavaja For 

this reason, the word Tala (m^r) is sometimes taken 

as a combination of the initial of two words 

Tandava ( ) and Lasa ( ) which were the 

peculiar dances of God bhiva and his consort 

Parvati, respectively As in showing Bhava, the 

gestures and postures, assisted by hands and eyes, 

indicate the meaning of the song and the import 

of the tune sung The work of a dancer is there 

fore very diflSoult and exacting Uardas “ Sanglta 

Hakaranda * gives the followmg as attributes of 

a dancer — 

16 
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qr^F^rt ^ fkmi m 

i.e*i by his body he indicates tbo general import 
of a song, with his bands be shows its meaning, 
witb his eyes he expresses the teeling and senti¬ 
ments, and with his feet he keeps the tdla and 
time. 

The old books on the science of dancing give 
the diferent postures expressive of the different 
sentiments, as also how tdlas and their tdnas are 
to be earned out m the dance. How certain 
things and ideas are to be expressed by hands 
etc. are also noted. But it is outside the scope 
of this treatise to go into all these. 

O 



chapter XXII 

NOTATION 

The system of recording’music at different times 

Advantage of the Indian system of recording 
notes by their initials 

desire to preserve for posterity the the expe¬ 
rience and knowledge gained, or the result of 
observations made has been natural for all time 
This has been the cause of the invention of writ 
mg and the alphabet [n the case of musiO too, 
attempts have all along been made by the music 
masters to record what they or their predecessors 
or contemporaries had achieved The notation, 
as the alphabet ot this recording of music is called, 
has been somewhat different m different times In 
India, the initials of the names the notes, viz 
ft, U, etc , have been the basis of this recording 
from very early times It is not known how the 
notes were recorded before the present names 
were adopted 

The following are the chief items to be mdi 
cated in music writing (1) Notes or swaras , (2), 
tneir pitch, i s , whether yhuddha or Vikrita, 
(3) their octave, t e whether Mandra, Madhya, 
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®r Tdrasthana; (4) Si5t, in case the notes are 
meant to be blended together; (5) Andolan or 
swinging of notes, which in quick succession is 
called zamzama; (6) Mld^ in stringed instruments, 
when the wire or string is so much stretched over 
a fret as to sound another higher note ; (7) Tila 
in case of timed rdgas or songs ; (8) Rasa or 
sentiment indicated by a tune, its time of 
singing, derivation, or any other information that 
the writer may like to record. 

In old days, from the time of Bharata to that 
of Sharngdeva, the notes were indicated by their 
initials (^, ft, etc.) and their pitch by mentioning 
the particular Mdrchhana which gave the notes of 
the tune. We know there were seven mdrchhanas 
for each grama or fourteen for the two gramas in 
use. At this time, we also know, several of the 
notes had more than two forms, so mentioning the 
mtirchhand was the best way to show which notes 
were meant. The higher octave or Tara sth^na 
was indicated by a small vertical line, and the 
lower octave or Mandrasthana by a doc over the 
initials. Andolan is indicated by using dirgha 
(long) vowels with initials of the notes [e. ^ 

511 if « H %.] 

Tala was noted down in cases of timed ragas, 
as also other items mentioned above in No. 8. 
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The following description of Kiga Kukubha, 
taken from Sangfta Batnakara, illustrates the 
point Kukubha is derived from Madhyama^ 
Fanohanii and Dhaivatl Jati ragas, Dhaivata is 
its Ansha (Vadi), and graba (starting note), 
Panchama its ending note (Njasa), the Mhrchha 
na IS Dhaivata Murobhana of Shadja grama ^ 
Frasanna Madhya arohf varna is the alankara ^ 
Rasa (sentiment) expressed is Karana , Yama is 
the presiding god , it is sung lu Sharad season 

Then follows the sargam and alapa of the 
raga 

Ragavibodha combined the notes and their 
pitch, or the swaras and their murchbana values, 
into one, by giving the shrutls instead of the 
notes used m a particular tune 

Later on, on the introduction oF Janaka 
melas, mdrchhanas were replaced by Janaka 
melas, the notes being given in the usual way by 
their initials 

The books on bitar gave their own scales or 
Thaths, and for the notes the number of frets 
counted either from the top or from the bottom 
Mfd and Zamzama were mentioned where requir 
ed the latter was sometimes indicated by a small 
line of dots Sdt was also noted by a line above 
the notes to be blended 
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In all tbiB notation, however, there was no 
■way to indicate periods of less than one syllable 
or matra. To meet this defect, for some time in 
recent years, the English system of notation was 
adopted in some parts of Bengal, This system 
we know consists of a scale of horizontal lines 
which with their intermediate spaces indicate the 
different notes of the gamut for several octaves, 
and the period each note is to be used for is 
indicated by the signs representing crotchets, 
minims, etc. This dealt all right with small 
periods of less than a matra, but it had the 
following disadvantages; 

<1) It caused a muddle m the Tala, chiefly 
in the different parts of its anga indicated by 
strokes, as they could not be easily shown , and 
^2) the peculiarity of the Indian system of 
indicating the notes by initials of their names 
was lost. This method of indicating the notes is 
superior to other systems m that the short names 
psychologically bring the real notes at once to 
the mind of the singer, which the mere horizon¬ 
tal lines are incapable of doing. The nse of the 
English system could not therefore last long. 

Then came the elaborate and rather cumbrous 
eystem introduced by Pandit Vishnu Digambara 
Pulaskara, in which signs have been fixed for 
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multiplos and fractions of miilnia [i ^ , 1/ \ 1/*^^ 
\/$, l/lGi lAl/C and 1/12} Thoso nro to 
bo placed under tbo swara initmls fir, n, ole For 
pitch of tlio notes, tin ro nro diEforent fligns to bo 
placed before the notes to shoiv ivliothor they 
aro shuddba or in a nkrita form However, no 
signs aro given before shuddhn notes and those 
gonomlljr used in a Mola (scilo), ns for instance 
in tunes on the Bihivnhi melu* Uvra Madbyama if 
used will bo given its fiign, a lulo in those on the 
Knlyani raela, bhuddha Mndhyatna will bo given 
one This is not only confusing, bii^ needs men 
tiou of tbo particular Jnnaka mila u^od, which if 
done tbo sovetal signs become superfluous Po 
show tbo Sthiina (octave), the notation consists 
of throe horizontal columns to take the notes m 
the three octaves, Tara Mndhja and Mandra 

The difficulty of Tala, as montionod abo\o in 
the case of bnghsh sjstomi roraniuod tho satno 
in this, to mtot iv inch Tain strokes aro separately 
shown by the numbers, 1, 2 and 3, showing the 
bamn^ ordinary strokes and Khali rospootivoly 

TUcvq is no doubt that an endeavour has been 
made in this system to include everything in its 
notation, out being rather cumbersome it cannot, 
although current, bo regarded as a success on 
the whole 
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Another system, which started almost simul¬ 
taneously with that of Pandit Vishnu Digambara 
u,nd is gaining popularity, is that of Pandit 
Vishnu Ndrayana Bhatkhande. Here Shuddha 
swaras in Madhyasthdna are shown with ord¬ 
inary initials, Komala Swaras have a hyphen 
underneath, and Tlvra Madhyama a small verti¬ 
cal line above Mandrasthana swaras have a 
dot below, and Tarasthana swaras a dot above, 
the initials. In the case of Slit a curved 
line IS given over the notes to be blended to¬ 
gether. 

The method of writing consists of horizontal 
columns divided by vertical lines, to show the 
strokes or parts of the anga of the Tala to be 
used, each stroke or part giving its matras (two, 
three, or four) separately. Whether the stroke 
has a Saraa or Khali, or is an ordinary one, is 
also indicated respectively by signs x, o, and the 
figures 1, 2, 3. etc. In case a mdtrd requires 
more than one note (swara), all the notes re¬ 
quired are written together in the space provided 
for the mdtra. Fractions of mdtrds are thus 
indicated. The exact fractions 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, 
etc, it IS hardly necessary to show. 

Pandit Bhatkhande’s system has all that 
as ordinarily required and is at the same time 
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simple It bas bovsever tho small defect tbnt 
it cannot work well in scripts winch Imvo dots 
on thtir letters r j, Urdu or Persnn Hc^idcs 
dots and small hyphens are liable to bo ignored in 
print or in reading bo Mvattfnn ffaghmnt^ 
the oicollont Urdu book by bai 3 ed Nnwab Ah 
Sahibjbas added tin (I alif) for Komnin swans 
and an yo) for bhudda or t(vm ont**, 

tho fixed fiwoms ^ and 7 going with the former 
hor Mandra and Tarn Sthanas, hyphens nro 
added below and above tlio iio^cs ro'ipoctivoly 
Tins 13 a desirable change and has, tvith tho 
exception of the fixed notes, boon adopted in this 
book also, rirfo Chapter VII 
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